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Letter of an Old Man 


Addressed to a Passionist AMGsstonary in @hina 


Rev. Jeremiah McNamara, C. P. 
Somewhere in China 


Dear Rev. Father: 


I found this quoted from the Far East, “When 
and for what flag on earth were soldiers ever 
asked to leave the trenches to beg from those 
at home for powder and shot, for clothing and 
sustenance in the fight; and why should the priests 
of Christ on the outposts of Paganism be driven 
to such a necessity?” 

It is safe to say that thousands of prosperous 
young American men and women, date their pros- 
perity to the day they bought their first Liberty 
Bond. Not so much because of the value of the 
bond as the habit of saving acquired thereby. 

Why is it that our Catholic people, to their 
great loss, refuse to take God at His word? 

When you were here at St. Catherine’s last 
July I sent you $50, saying that I would send you 
later another $50. to complete my ninth annual 
offering of $100. to the Chinese missions. 

If our people knew my little story and took it 
to heart I think the missionaries would be over- 
whelmed with contributions. Twelve years ago 
I was going into my 60th year. I had been four 
weeks in a hospital under a heavy expense, and 
found myself with a $5. bill and no other resource 
except my job which was seriously endangered. 
I sent the bill to a missionary Order for Masses, 
and, without any great revolution in my circum- 
stances, was able three years later to promise 
$100. a yearto the Chinese missions. I have kept 
my promise, kept up my giving to other charities, 
and a majority of men would retire from work 
on my savings. But I am hoping to be spared for 
a few years of usefulness; besides, I am safer in 
work than in idleness. 

Last night I was ill. I am not well to-day, and 
perhaps my feelings are reflected in my letter. It 
is not the letter I would like to write a young 
priest in China. Indeed it is written through THE 
Sicn and I expect the Editor to use any of it that 
will enhance the value of my check. I wish him, 
however, to omit my name. You may say a Mass 
for me because I know I am going to be short 
when my taxes and interest fall due. I think the 
“Holy Innocents” of China will come to my aid. 

My work is quite trying and I have several 
serious problems on hand. I am up at five and 
go to a six-o’clock Mass. I reach the store at 
seven and seldom get home before seven at night. 
After standing under an electric light all day, 
taking no time for lunch, I do all the work at 
home, repairs, attending to the furnace and caring 
for my brother-in-law, a deaf old man who is 91 
and who gets me out of bed sometimes two or 
three times a night. You see I am pretty busy. 
Notwithstanding I have much to be thankful for. 


Before closing I want to recall an incident. Do 
you think I was deluded in thinking that the Holy 
Innocents of China came to my aid? Ten years 
ago, in spite of my sixty-two years, I trimmed a 
man, twenty-five years younger and twenty-five 
pounds heavier than I. He was terrorizing our 
department and had to be stopped. I could not 
see any two men able to do it. I was then cutting 
about 1,400 stamps a day for the Chinese missions 
and I said to the Holy Innocents, “Give me a 
proof that my work is meritorious.” 

I had gotten the man out of the hands of the 
loan sharks and he was in the hands of three 
others. I asked the president of our company to 
help me save him, because the man was worth 
saving. He was about to be evicted and the firm 
paid his back rent, allowing him to refund each 
pay day. I was timekeeper and surrounded mostlyW 
by truckmen and other huskies. Pete was head- 
loader in the tunnel. His report brought us to- 
gether every evening. He probably never knew 
the part I had played in what the firm did for him. 
And he had the notion that the firm couldn’t get 
along without him. Anyhow, one day he started 
in bulldozing every man on the floor and I ordered 
him to the tunnel where he belonged. A dozen 
men were watching and he retorted in an ugly 
way. I knew he could make a sight of me and 
dared not take any risk. 

As usual in my spare moments that afternoor 
I cut stamps and the thought came to me: This 
man is safe in his job till he pays back what he 
owes. Some one must stop him. So I called on 
the Holy Innocents. Across from my office out 
bound freight was standing leaving an aisle of 
about ten feet. Four o’clock came, the floor was 
deserted and Pete approached smiling and turned 
in his receipts. I knew he would come back from 
the wash-room after I had checked them. When 
he returned my nerves were like steel and I had 
no more fear of him than I would of a twelve-year 
old boy. 

When he asked his usual questions, I said, “It’s 
none of your business!” “Ha! Ha!” he said, 
“what does this mean?” I stepped from behind 
my desk, at the same time saying, “It means just 
this,” and he got it square in the mouth. It 
wasn’t one, but two, three and then some and 
when he landed limp on one of those cases across 
the aisle he was very gory and shortly the case 
was likewise. By a coincidence that case was 
delayed for twelve days for hundreds to gaze upon 
and I did not have to tell who trimmed the bully 
and why. 

Do all you can for the Holy Innocents and ask 
them to help you in your work for souls. May 
you have a long and fruitful life and may we meet 
in Heaven, we and the man I trimmed. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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A Married or Unmarried Clergy? 


HE celebacy of the clergy is only an 

ecclesiastical regulation in the Catholic 
‘hurch. But while the abrogation of it in general 
or in a particular case would not involve the viola- 
tion of a divine law, the Church claims that in 
strictly insisting upon its practice she is complying 
with the counsel of the Master and also ensuring 
greater efficiency for her ministry. No serious 
attempts can be made to refute these grounds upon 
which this ancient discipline has been established. 
But it has been assailed and surrounded with dark 
suspicions by those incapable of the generous sacri- 
fice themselves or of admiring those who are. 

All Christians should feel gratified to know that 
there are many generous souls willing to exemplify 
the perfection of Christianity especially in view of 
laboring more effectively for the welfare of the 
neighbor—of extending to others the merits of 
Christ’s Passion. 

The efficiency of an unmarried in contrast to a 
married clergy is expounded at length in the Dublin 
Review by Bishop Vaughan on the general theory 
of incompatibility. And from the various forms 
of apostolic commission he very plausibly deduces 
that Christ was not thinking of men leading a 
family life, but of those who, like the Apostles, 
had “left all things and followed Him.” 

\When He bade them go forth into the whole world 
and to preach the Gospel to every creature, and when 
He warned them of the reception they were likely to 
receive, and even foretold that they would be 
“scourged and imprisoned and put to death,” was He 
contemplating men with weeping wives clinging to 
their breasts, and with troops of wretched children 
crying to them for food and protection? Surely not! 

tet was the only one of the Apostles who was 
married, and even he, on receiving the commission to 
prea ich the Gospel, separated from his wife and lived 

though he were unmarried. We nowhere hear of 
St Peter’s wife accompanying the Twelve and follow- 
ing Christ together with her husband. 

Who kept the faith from dying out wholly in Eng- 


land? Who, at the constant peril of their lives, 
stealthily wandered about, up and down the country, 
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and said Mass and administered the Sacraments, and 
helped and encouraged the few faithful Catholics 
scattered here and there throughout the land, though 
they knew the dungeon and the scaffold awaited them 


if discovered? Could a married clergy attempt such 
things? No. 


When Christ said to His Apostles, “Behold, I send 
you as sheep in the midst of wolves,” He was not 
addressing married men. 


That Irish Minority 


N a recent issue of THE SiGn we referred to an 

element in the Irish Government whose ideals 
seemed altogether alien to Irish tradition. Among 
such was Senator W. B. Yeats whose quoted obser- 
vations proved him quite out of place in a-national 
assembly representing the Irish people and pro- 
viding for their peculiar welfare. Therefore, 
we were prepared to find him violently opposed 
to the Government’s determination to preserve 
the traditional ban against divorce. We learn 
definitely where he stands from his charge that 
President Cosgrove “imposes his Catholic convic- 
tions upon members of the Church of Ireland and 
upon men of no Church.” “Fanaticism” he con- 
tinues, “having won this victory, will make other 
attempts upon the liberties of minorities: I want 
these minorities to resist.” 

Mr. Yeats has been reminded that no minority 
can lay claim to a liberty that would undermine 
public morality. He would rob Ireland of her 
distinction of being a Christian nation whose public 
morality is established upon divine sanction, upon 
what is or is not sinful. It is regrettable that Mr. 
Yeats should rank as a representative of modern 
Irish literature and still show himself utterly 
devoid of the fine Irish conscience. The new 
Dublin Catholic Pictorial thus takes the Senator to 
task: 

It is hardly necessary to answer Mr. Yeat’s argu- 
ments, which are as old as any arguments ever based 


in favor of the easy path rather than the right one. 
His accusation of intolerance on the part of Catholics 
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is answered by his own article [in the Irish States- 
man] which, is almost as intolerant as it could be. 
If a man may be known by his company, so may 
an article be judged by its quotations; Mr. Yeats 
relies on Balzac, one of the most indecent writers 
France has produced. We are not impressed by 
Mr. Yeat’s insinuation that if we do the right thing 
in this matter, the North of Ireland will be estranged. 
If we carnot “entice” the North other than by pro- 
viding a south Sea island in the South, then the South 
will be better without the North until such time as 
the North learns to respect itself... . 

The minority must realize that it is not still an 
oligarchy, and, if unable to accept a nation’s ruling, 
it had better retire to wherever its views will meet 
with a wider acceptance. 


Larboard Watch Ahoy! 
IMULTANEOUSLY with the advent of fair 


weather and calm seas came the announce- 
ment that the dry navy, with a large increase in 
its units, was issuing forth in a determined effort 
to circumvent the rumrunners. We heard of no 
hard drive for recruits to man the government 
launches, speedy, sturdy, equipped with an ample 
cuisine and providing their crews with a long 
season of romantic cruising. 

Good citizens may not critize efforts to enforce 
a law. But when the means adopted for such 
enforcement appear extravagant and disproportion- 
ate they lead to inquiry as to whether the law itself 
is reasonable and justifiable. It is the classic in- 
quiry: Does the end justify the means? 

The huge public levy required to equip and 
sustain the coast guard in the manner described 
were sufficient to raise such inquiry. But when the 
order is given to “shoot at sight” particular vio- 
laters of the prohibition law, the extreme measure 
of taking human life lends wider and more serious 
interest to that inquiry. Justification of this ex- 
treme order of the day is based on self-protection, 
on the claim that federal officers have been 
threatened by desperate characters among  boot- 
leggers and rumrunners. 

It may be that, entering upon the era of murder, 
threats of murder, sabotage and the enormously in- 
creased levies required to guard the numerous 
smuggling lanes by land and sea, we are at the 
same time nearer the serious reconsideration of the 
constitutional amendment which in its genesis and 
enactment has been the source of so much suspicion 
and insubordination. 


Youth and An Outlook 


A” who are truly concerned about the destiny 
of the nation and the welfare of society 
should consider with alarm the statistics regarding 
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the proportion of children receiving religious in- 
struction in this country. So far has the spirit of 
materialism and indifference progressed that it 
would appear exceptional now to find religion 
recognized in a non-Catholic household either by 
the custom of prayer or by formal affiliation with 
any church. 

The Institute of Religious and Social Research 
is authority for the statement that in the United 
States “over 58,000,000 nominal Protestants claim 
affiliation with no church, that over 27,000,000 
nominally Protestant youths under 25 years of agc 
are not enrolled in any Sunday School and receiv: 
no religious instruction, and that 8,000,000 ot 
these, under ten years of age, are growing up in 
homes of non-church-going parents or guardians. 

The lecturer, Walter S. Athearn, who quotes 
these amazing figures, proposes remedies that imply 
the inadequacy of the makeshift Sunday Schoo! 
hour. 

The parochial school is the Catholic contribution 
to the safeguarding of the nation and society. In 
return for the huge cost and sacrifice by which it 
is maintained there is compensation for Catholics 
in the results attained, especially in view of Mr. 
Athearn’s anxious query, “How long may a nation 
endure, seven out of ten of whose children and 
youth receive no systematic instruction in the religi- 
ous and moral sanctions upon which its democratic 
institutions rest?” And in view of his challenge, 
“Tf you would place your finger on the weakest 
spot in the American Protestant Church, it would 
be burned into the minds of its leadership, that a 
church which cannot save its own children, cannot 
save the world.” 


Radical Poetry 


AZZ is a departure from the conventual in 
harmony, stress and measure. Much of 
modern poetry answers the same description. 

However, while in jazz the lilt and melody are 
preserved, in contemporary poetry revolutionary 
form is the concomitant of utter obscurity. The 
rhythmic line gives place to grotesque fragments 
of verses; the happy play of the imagination has 
yielded to the deliberately wrought delirium. 
“Grotesqueness and obscurity are riegations,” re- 
marks a writer in The Spectator, “why aim :t 
them: You tell us that they are intended to coi- 
centrate the reader’s thought, even as someone said 
that paradox was wisdom standing on its head in 
order to attract attention.” Commenting on free 
verse Mr. Chesterton observes, “Free verse is no 
more a revolution in literary form than eatine 
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aw meat is an innovation in cooking.” Recalling 
the axiom that it is the province of art to conceal art 
vou might suspect that the obscurity was wholly due 
to your subjective comprehension had you not heard 
the able critic of the N. Y. Herald-Tribune thus 
ppraising the more popular of these concocters of 
‘“cambric tea” and “non-alcoholic vermouth”: 
Miss Lowell has vast skill in saying and nothing to 
say. Amazing verbal pyrotechnics, masking a mean- 
igless mumble; scintillant embroidery of the alphabet 
nd of ideas as fresh as one plus one equals two; in 
manner almost a Lizst, in matter almost a cipher 
\t times Kreymbourg achieves a more opaque ob- 
scurity than the lowest sediment of Browning 
Nor does Bodenheim consort with recognizable emo- 
tion and music, which are the essence of poetry. 


An English poet, Roy Bishop, scorns these poets 
of the radical school in a parody presented in the 
London Outlook and entitled a ‘Futuristic Fan- 


tasy’. We omit his glossary: 


Squandrant, the Hemolanglots splayed 
Long limbs upon the smesty sand; 
And, dingling in the crousous shade 
They lay, a feloid bangous band. 


Grumtions they owned, and many smeeks, 
Whose smagling scoughs were fat and ghark; 
And in the squtish huming weeks 

Of summer they waxed phote and phark. 


The Source of Animosity and 
Confusion 


HERE has been an ominous reaction from 

the enthusiasm with which the Evangelical 
journals haled the Chinese “Christian” General 
Feng. The quality of Christianity assimilated by 
him was questioned in view of the report of the 
wholesale baptism of his division and further upon 
consideration of his alliances with those of rather 
treasonable records. It is said that he has become 
so despised a figure that even the children in the 
streets heap opprobrium on his name. It is un- 
fortunate that the mass of the Chinese people should 
have occasion thus to associate Christianity with 
treason, 

\ssuredly General Feng, if he were really 
sincere, would have fared better in the hands of 
those who would have received his submission to 
Christianity only after a thorough catechumenate 
and who would have shown him that there could 
be no compromise between the Christian Church 
and military or diplomatic intrigue. 

\s The Independent remarks: : 

We recognize the danger, aptly proved in Feng’s 
case, of Christian ethics being distorted in an alien 
atmosphere. In Christian countries Christianity 
is, by and large, a pacific influence. In America 
the churches are the bulwarks of the peace move- 


ment. Yet the outstanding Chinese Christian of 
his generation is a militarist, strangely at odds with 
the. dominant pacifism of his people. Surely there 
is something in this paradox to suggest that mission- 
ary methods need radical revision. It was not part 
of any missionary plan to produce the most efficient 
division of soldiery in China, label it Christian, 
and risk the whole future of Chinese missions on 
the politics of its commander. Yet precisely that 
misfortune has happened. If anything of the sort 
happens again, it will be a sorry day for both China 
and Christianity. 

The Independent is chiefly concerned with the 
misrepresentation of Christianity in political affairs. 
More regrettable still are the methods of those 
missionaries that leave the heathen utterly confused 
as to the essential nature of Christianity itself. 
Immediately rather than abiding results seem to be 
their aim. In Mexico, they circumvent the law 
against foreign clergy, by setting up a dummy 
clergy among the cajoled natives. As a matter of 
mere convenience the sects exchange missions, as 
reported in one of their journals: ““The American 
Board exchanged work in Mexico with the 
Southern Methodist Board, the latter taking the 
former’s mission in Chihuahua in Northern Mexico, 
and the Congregationalists taking over the Meth- 
odist work in Guadalajara. Some apprehension 
was expressed as to whether the Mexican Church 
members would find themselves at home in their 
denominational connection. It is reported, how- 
ever, that no such difficulty has arisen. All the 
Protestant missions in Mexico are now, as a rule 
known as the /glesia Evangelica of Mexico. 

The result of such a distorted presentation of 
Christianity can be only hatred on the part of the 
heathen, bewilderment among converts and dis- 
credit for the missionaries’ motives. 


Defining a Saint 


HE latest Catholic gesture of the Anglicans 
is their plan to adopt a process of canoniza- 
tion whereby certain members of their Church with 
a reputation for zeal and holiness may be added to 
the traditional list of venerated Saints. Even the 
Non-conformists are now emulating this mark of 
the Church’s sanctity. Thus we find Elizabeth 
Cadbury, President of the Free Church Council, 
arguing with the editor of the London Tad/et: 
May I quote the words of Baron Von Hugel, who 
is a member of your Church, with regard to the 
necessary qualifications of a Saint?—“Only a fev 
things are essential. Those who are canonized as 
Saints must have revealed four essential traits. They 
must have been loyal to the faith. They must have 
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been heroic when tests came to them. They must 
have shown, the power to do what ordinarily would 
seem humanly impossible; and finally they must have 
been radiant in the midst of the stress of life...” 

There are certain men and women of the Free 
Churches who during the last three centuries are, ac- 
cording to those definitions, eligible for canonization. 

Mrs. Cadbury argues quite logically from the 
lamented Baron Von Hugel’s premises. But the 
Baron’s definition of a canonized Saint is a broad 
one and subject to distinction. He does not on this 
occasion refer to the quite meticulous processes of 
beatification and canonization establishing truly 
heroic standards of virtue and insisting upon clear 
evidence that the candidate practised such. His 
four essential traits, even strictly interpreted, 
would entitle the subject to general admiration, 
but not necesarily to the distinctive honors of Saint- 
hood in the Catholic Church. 

In addition, the Church looks to Heaven for 
confirmation and approval. 
three for beatification and three for canonization— 
constitute the supreme test whether God Himself 
has admitted the subject to the company of His 
Saints. Let Protestants consider the class of 
miracles required and the evidence demanded that 
such miracles were wrought through the intercession 
of the proposed saint, and conclude what would be 
the fate of a Bunyon, a Wesley or even a Florence 
Nightingale in the hands of the Roman Con- 
gregations, 


Lite’s Sidings 

UBILEE years, the Sabbath and spiritual re- 

J treats are designed as fruitful intervals in 
our busy lives—periods of pause and whole- 
some reflection. 

We are familiar with the addresses of His 
Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, to the Laymen’s 
Retreat Guild as the members gathered about him 
on St. Gabriel’s hill while only the faint murmur 
of commerce arose from the New England capital 
lying in its wide expanse beneath them. Hundreds 
of men have returned thither drawn by the allure- 
ment of that setting and wishing to experience what 
His Eminence described as the escape from mere 
habit—the endless chain of tedious and chilling 
routine, and willing to live for a time at the pitch 
of their powers in order to realize how much bet- 
ter all the rest of their lives might become. 

We are, therefore, not surprised when we dis- 
cover His Eminence reverting to this theme, em- 
bodied in his unique axiom, “What the Sunday is 
to the week, the Holy Year is to a generation,” 
in what is considered to be the most able exposition 
of the Jubilee. 


Six days men fill the hours with bargaining and 


Miracles—at least: 


wrangling and superficial social salves: but all the 
while the soul is hungry. Sunday it feeds, if allowed, 
and the greatest of all sins is to starve the soul. The 
scales fall, at least for the while, from half-blinded 
eyes. the crust of self—self-seeking, self-pleasing, 
self-deceiving—is pierced, if only at a point. But at 
all events, things are held up momentarily in the mad 
race. We listen for a few moments at least not to 
our own self-complacency, but to somebody deliberate- 
ly, if gently, scourging our vanity... If in the six days 
we have been successful, on the seventh we are flatly 
asked “how?” No one else in the six days ever dares 
to put that question to us. Sunday alone takes men 
aside and bids them be honest with themselves. 

As a boy touring through Switzerland I noticed 
that at all the steep down-grades every now and then 
there was a siding with a swift curve upward. If 
the breaks did not work on the steep descent one had 
no fear of rushing fatally on, carried by the swiftly 
increasing momentum of the fall down to sure death 
and destruction. A switch would be quickly turned, 
and up the steep ascent would mount the train, and 
then, the high momentum downward checked by a 
steep curve upward, the train would come quickly to 
a complete standstill—the breaks would be mended, 
and so, after a wonderfully peaceful view of the valley 
below, which might have been your grave, the train 
gently rolls back to the lines and measuredly takes 
its way on the journey down the mountain. 

Even the sight of these sidings was a comfort. They 
are like the Sundays of human life. 

When the rush downward of our daily life has in- 
creased momentum, so that the breaks threaten to 
go to pieces, Sunday comes—not an hour too soon— 
and God alone knows how often the prospect of 
Sunday coming, with its escape from the common 
rut, has saved not the souls only, but the sanity of 
men driven almost to distraction by the whirl of the 
crowded life of the big cities. 


Father Hubert Cunningham, C. P. 


a* is with sincere regret that we chronicle the 
death of Father Hubert Cunningham, C. P. 
He lingered through the Spring with the illness 
with which he was stricken while conducting a 
retreat in Pittsburgh and died on May 16. During 
his ministry of over twenty-five years Father Hubert 
was constantly engaged in conducting missions and 
retreats. He was a contributor to THe Sicn. 
Throughout the States and Canada the memory of 
him survives and thousands will offer their grateful 
prayers for the repose of his soul. 

Father Hubert’s success as an effective mission- 
ary was due, aside from the convinced earnestness 
of a deep spiritual life, to the habits of study 
which characterized him during his student days 
and which he continued throughout the years of 
his ministry. The substance of his preaching 
was rather argumentative than emotional and 
exhortatory. In his death the Passionist Order 
loses a valued member and the American Church 
a devoted and efficient priest. 

He was born in Willenhall, England, March 2, 
1869; was ordained June 4, 1898; and is buried 
in the monastery cemetery, Brighton, Mass. R.I.P. 
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The Message of the Little Flower 
The World’s Need of Spiritual (Childhood 
By Hucu F. Biunrt, LL. D. 


fk HERE are thousands of saints 

on the Church’s roll of honor. 

Citizens of the Heavenly 

Jerusalem they pass before our 

eyes in unbroken procession. 

From every tribe and every 

nation they come; old men, old 

women, youths and maidens, boys and girls, yea, 
even the babe in its swaddling-clothes; apostles, 
martyrs, confessors, virgins. And the striking 
thing about them all is the peculiar sameness of 
their lives. The martyrs of the Neronian persecu- 
tion differ not a whit from those of the Eliza- 
bethan; Cecilia is the elder sister of Margaret 
Clitherow. The saints of the desert are unques- 
tioned kin with the saints from the courts of kings; 
Anthony is but the elder brother of Thomas More. 
Thus you will not find anything novel in the 
lives of the saints. ‘The one, unchanging, ever 


applicable motto for the many tomes of the Bol- 
landists might well be—the Love of God. There 
is of course the changing, kaleidoscopic background 


in the panorama of history, but the saint in the 

foreground always looks the same, always talks 

the same, always loves the same. He has no new 
lation to make, no new doctrine to foster; he 
sounds unceasingly the old refrain of the 
pel—Jesus Christ and Him Crucified. 

\nd yet, while the character of saintship does 

cannot change, any more than God can 
change, there is no man so much a man of his times, 
thoroughly up to date as the saint. His biography 

is the history of his times, Learn the life of your 
int and you know the needs which demanded of 
| the creation of such a saint. God does things 
way. He is ever a Provident God. He that 
hes the fall of the sparrow, that clothes the 

of the field, is not less mindful of His blood- 
med children. His love is woven with un- 

ng colors in the threads that fashion the tapestry 

f man’s life. 

And just as the needs of the world vary, so 
is God ever listening, ever standing by to satisfy 
those needs. He never fails those needs, even if 
nd this is the philosophy of saintship—He is 
constrained to raise up saints from the cobblestones 
of the street. The varying ills, the varying needs, 
require of Him _ insistence upon the peculiar 

iedies for those ills, those needs. So that if 
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in these modern days of ours, which we are prone 
to regard as the culmination of civilization, He 
has spent the glory of His sunlight and the sweet- 
ness of His dew in nurturing into blossom the 
tiniest flower in His garden, it is in order that He 
may show the Little Flower of Jesus as the celest- 
ial herb-of-grace. She is chosen by Him to be 
the dispenser of His favors in order to show 
through her life as the exemplar how the spiritual 
ills of the world may be remedied. 

The message of the life of the Little Flower, 
as interpreted by three popes and a host of spiritual 
writers, is this: the world’s need of spiritual child- 
hood. Teresa herself who took counsel with God 
and who like all the clean of heart had a pre- 
vision of the Face of God, so interpreted her own 
life. “The only way to advance rapidly in the 
path of love,” she says, “is to remain always very 
little.’ That was the treasure she brought back 
from her excursion into the nurseries of Paradise. 
“Ts that all?” you may exclaim. What a simple 
thing to speak of as a discovery. We heard that so 
often; we knew it all the time. No, it is not a 
new discovery. We have been looking at it all 
the time, but we have not been able to see the 
woods for the trees. The blade which Teresa used 
in order to fight her gentle way to eternal happi- 
ness is the very same one that we have allowed to 
hang rusty at our side. 


T was for instance no new practice of the 

Church that was introduced by the saintly Pius 
the Tenth in breaking the Bread of Angels to the 
little children; Pius the Tenth whose life after 
all is fundamentally like that of the Little Flower 
—again a mark of the Providence of God to our 
own times that we should be given these two saintly 
souls who emphasized the same doctrine of the 
necessity of spiritual childhood—no new spractice, 
indeed, but a world that in its self-conceit had 
forgotten how to estimate the eternal verities, that 
had placed intellect and brute force above innocence 
and love, needed to be reminded that Christ had 
said,—“‘Let the little children come to Me and 
forbid them not.” 

And Teresa in the same manner has reannounced 
to the world the old-fashioned, derided truth, that 
to enter the kingdom of God one must become as 
a little child, that the lintel of Heaven’s door lies 
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ST. TERESA IN HER CARMELITE HABIT 


low and can be passed only by stooping very low. 

It is a humiliating doctrine, and the world has 
put it aside scornfully. Man has gone on his prod- 
igal way; he has taken his inheritance and squand- 
ered it. He has flattered himself that he can stand 
on his own feet, that he can live his own life; he 
blasphemously parades his efficiency that refuses, 
forsooth, to be tied to the apron-strings of any 
God; he chooses for his high priest the modern 
poet who laughs at punishment and Hell and cries 
out in his conceit, “I am the captain of my soul;” 
while over the eternal hills resounds the voice of 
God—“But I am the Lord thy God.” For the 
past three hundred years the world has been going 
mad in self-sufficiency. 

The individual idea has prevailed over the 
family, the tribal idea. And the line between 
individualism and selfishness is scarcely drawn. 
We have changed our God of Providence for the 
electrical gods of efficiency; we have recast all our 
ploughshares into guns; we have forgotten the 
laughter of the child; we have glorified the smart 
and demanded of our prophets only that they be 
clever. The modern world has felt itself very 
well able to take care of itself without the aid of 
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an antiquated Providence. And then this Provi- 
dent God, this Father grieving over the wayward- 
ness and foolishness of a prodigal son, sent down 
the roadways of the world a little golden-haired 
girl, the weak to confound the strong, as ever in 
the way of God’s dealings with men, a little child 
to disarm with a smile the snobbishness of the 
world, and scatter roses where men had been grow- 
ing but thistles. 


ERESA was sent to remind the world of its 

utter dependence on the love of God, to 
preach the doctrine, forgotten by so many, of the 
fatherhood of God, to exemplify in her life the 
fundamental teaching of Christ that man can reach 
his end and Heaven be taken only by the meek and 
humble of heart, only by those who recover the 
second childhood of simple confidence and love. 

There are certain passages in Scripture which 
may be taken as the epitome of Christ’s teaching. 
One such passage is the story related by St. Luke: 
“And they brought to Him also infants, that He 
might touch them. Which when the disciples saw, 
they rebuked them. But Jesus calling them to- 
gether said: ‘Suffer children to come to me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
God. Amen, I say to you: Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a child, shall not 
enter into it.” All through the Christian dis- 
pensation there is the insistence upon this same idea 
of childhood. 

Man is viewed but as a child of God. Christ 
in His supreme prayer, the “Our Father,” has 
shown the eternal relationship of man to God to 
consist in our childlike dependence upon Him 1s 
our Father; the Holy Family is the glorification 
of the family idea, fatherhood, motherhood, child- 
hood; on Calvary the Mother of God was made 
the mother of men—Woman, behold thy son; 
Son, behold thy mother; the Church is Holy Mother 
Church; the head of the Church is our Holy 
Father; the priest who dispenses the blessings of 
eternal life knows no more glorious title than that 
of “Father;” ever the note of parenthood, ever the 
note of simple childhood. When the old St. Jolin 
who had known the uplift of the apocalyptic vision 
was urged daily to speak to the early Christians of 
the Divine mysteries, he knew no other sermon 
than this—“‘Little, children, love one another.” 
Little children—they alone constituted the elect 
of God. 


| he is the unchanging truth, true in the days of 
the founding of the Church, true in the simpic 
mediaeval days, and just as true in our vaunted 
civilization, that the secret of sanctity is spiritual 
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hildhood.. It was no new discovery with the 
Little Flower. Was it not in truth a tradition of 
‘armel? No saint was ever so thrilled with the 
lea of the provident fatherhood of God and the 

childhood bond that united her to Him as the 
earlier and great St. Teresa. Who had such a 
child’s heart as she? A great mystic, a great experi- 
mental theologian, she was never anything else but 

little child in her Father’s house. She was as 
familiar with God as the child that sits on its 
tather’s knee and knows no fear of all the world. 
l’eresa loved the prattle of little children; she even 
suggested that in every one of her convents there 
should be a little girl, whose simple, loving nature 
should always be a practical example to the nuns 
that they should long to remain always children 
with God. 

She had the laugh of a child, the simplicity of a 
child, the heart of a child. How she would have 
rejoiced in the companionship of the Little Flower, 
who, poet and mystic like herself, was more closely 
her kin in the childhood simplicity that sealed them 
both unto the glory of sanctity. It was a goodly 
portion of her spiritual genius that the Reformer 
ot Carmel handed down to her little namesake. 

It is always interesting to note the sources from 
which a great literary masterpiece derives; the 
genius of St. Teresa is writ large in the poetry and 
mysticism of her daughter in Carmel. The idea 
ot spiritual childhood the Little Flower found in 
St. Teresa—as she might have found it in the life 

{ any other saint—but so peculiarly is it impressed 

pon the teachings of both these great Carmelites 
hat it would seem as if God had chosen the garden 

Carmel as the most fertile field wherein to 
iltivate the little flowers that make the daisy chains 
{ spiritual childhood. 

[In all history there is scarcely a sweeter flower 

han the Little Flewer of Jesus. It is only the 

‘vy of Israel, the Rose of Sharon that surpasses 
in the King’s garden the little hidden violet. How 

itifully she tells of God’s revelation to her. 
showed me the book of nature,” she says, “and 
nderstood that every flower created by Him is 
itiful, that the brilliance of the rose and the 
teness of the lily do not lessen the perfume of 

the violet or the sweet simplicity of the daisy.” 


UR Teresa is today recognized as one of the 

world’s greatest women. But in what does 
her greatness consist? What did she do to make 
her a world figure? The world would sneeringly 
answer—Nothing. As an aspirant for a niche in 
the world’s hall of fame Teresa is a non-entity. 
Her name is known today, but in her life no one 
knew her outside her own convent. How curtly 


her life’s story would be summed up by the world 
—if the world deigned to notice her at all—as a 
little girl who at the age of fifteen entered Carmel 
and at the age of twenty-eight died; a simple little 
nun, who did her little tasks, suffered a little, said 
her prayers; no more. Surely, says the sarcastic 
world, your Teresa was far from being a super- 
woman. 

Yet, strange paradox, even the world today calls 
her great; and what hope there is for a world that 
can reverence such a character that has nothing 
to recommend it but humility, simplicity, and a 
childlike love of God. The world tires of efficiency, 
of science, of the commercialism that is nothing 
but self-gratification, and, wearied of its voluble 
prophets, comes to learn the secret of happiness at 
the feet of this inefficient little nun. 

What is the secret of little Teresa’s hold on the 
hearts of men, a popularity so universal among all 
the nations of the world, the like of which has 
never been known save perhaps in the case of that 
other little saint, who is so like Teresa and whom 
Teresa dearly loved—St. Joan of Arc? Is it her 
power with God? her miracles? her ceaseless 
shower of roses? All these, yes, to a great extent; 
but they do not account for the tenderness of the 
love which all have for the Little Flower. The 


ST. TERESA AS PAINTED BY HER SISTER CELINE 
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real reason is that the child-heart of Teresa has 
found the child-heart of the world. Deep down 
when all’ our snobbishness is cleared away, when 
we have doffed the theatrical make-believe trap- 
pings, we are only poor little children; we fancy 
we are big and strong, we play at the game of 
king, but as the world goes by and leaves us dis- 
illusioned, discontented, we go back over the inter- 
vening years to childhood—a second childhood as 
it were—to think again the long, long thoughts 
of youth; for by some strange psychology a man’s 
childhood, subconsciously or not, is the dominant 
thing in his life. When he has had his fill of 
life, the prodigal son thinks of home. When the 
sinful old Falstaff lay dying, the supreme dramatist 
is true to life when he tells how he “played with 
flowers” and “babbled o’ green fields.” Falstaff 
at the end was as. Falstaff at the beginning, only 
a little child. How often the priest assisting at 


the death bed of an old man or old woman sees: 


the eighty years drop away, and listens to the 
wandering mind calling—“Mother.” A modern 
poet has beautifully described this essential 
characteristic. 


Today, in an Old Folks’ Home 
I saw a little, old lady... 
Bent with her ninety years. 


I gave her a bunch of orchids 

Tied with a purple ribbon, 

Fragile, exquisite blossoms— 

Her eyes brimmed up with tears; 
“Oh,” she said with a sigh, 

“T wish my mother could see them!” 
From the lips of ninety years! 

Her mother! 


HE only time when life is care-free, is child- 
hood. ‘That is the law of nature. And 

it js the law of grace that man can never attain 
real happiness until as a little child he climbs up 
to the arms of his eternal Father. By nature and 
by grace the heart of a child is ‘essential to our 
happiness. And the Little Flower makes her ap- 
peal to the world because she has thus interpreted 
the secret of life. She, after the example of Christ, 
has glorified littleness. “I am a very little soul,” 
she says, “who can offer only very little things to 
our Lord.” Teresa never grew up, she never 
wanted to grow up; she just wanted to be a little 
child and no more. And so precious was that 
treasure she had found that her one aim in life 
and in eternity has been to persuade others to seek 
that same treasure. When she was facing death, 
she declared: “I feel that my mission is soon to 
begin—my mission to make others love God as 


I love Him-—to teach souls my little way.” The 
little way? “It is the way of spiritual childhood, 
the way of trust and absolute self-surrender.” 

Teresa of the Child Jesus is indeed pleased to 
receive our congratulatory praise. But she craves 
no vocal tributes we may give, no fulsome 
panegyrics. ‘The tribute she yearns for is that we 
learn her method of serving God, that we walk 
her “little way.” It is her dearest wish that we 
learn of her,—yea, rather learn of Him Whose 
commands she but executed, Him Who said, “Learn 
of Me for I am meek and humble of heart.” She 
would have us be convinced of the truth which 
sanctified her, that all the world is but the little 
family of God and we the little children of a 
loving Father. It is a simple program, simple as 
truth is simple, but if we follow it out there can 
be no room in our hearts for false gods, no room 
for sin, no room for unkindness or pettiness, no 
room for disobedience, disloyalty or distrust, but 
room only for confidence and love; and our hearts, 
filled with the perfume of these little flowers of 
love, will become for Him every one a garden, a 
Carmel, where we may discover if we will that 
strange celestial odor -which pilgrims catch in the 
convent chapel of Lisieux, the perfume of God’s 
Little Flower and her ceaseless shower of roses. 
The perfume which we may catch is even rarer 
than this; it is even the breath of the lilies in the 
Garden of Paradise. 


Therese of the Little Way 


By ELeanor Rocers Cox 


O blessed one, who turns to shame 
The petty crowns by earthlings sought, 
Therese, upon whose fragrant name 
Fame hangs her garlands all unsought. 


Along white roads of Innocence, 
Divinely guided by the ray 

Of one sole Love, supreme, intense, 
You held from birth to death your way. 


Your little way ’mid hedgerows tall 
Where Carmel’s snow-white roses blew, 
The pressure of your light footfall 

As slight on life as morning dew. 


Now star-bright ’mid the saints of God, 
You walk—His roses in your hand— 
Ah, strew them, dear Therese, abroad 
Upon our lives, our homes, our land. 
So shall new hostings rise to bless 

Our Jesus and His Mother dear, 

So shall we find in all distress 

In you our refuge safe from fear. 





Categorica 
Set Cforth in News and Opinions 
Edited by N. M. Law 


POOR CHARLIE! 


How the Salvation Army saves souls is shown 
in this description by Captain S. V. Broas in the 
Loveland (Colo.) Reporter-Herald: 


Charlie was a young man of wonderful possibilities, 
but he was different from most men. God seemed to 
have designated him to be a preacher or Salvation 
Army Officer, for he could not get these things out 
of his mind, but 


HE FOUGHT AGAINST THE CALL. 


I met him first at L , my second appointment, 
and he came to the mercy seat for salvation. Soon 
afterwards, however, he went to Chicago, whether to 
get a job or to get away from God’s call, I can’t tell. 

A year later, by special ruling of God’s providence, 
I was sent back to L God had a hand in this 
matter, for He blessed the work more than you or I 
could even ask or think. Charlie had 


RETURNED FROM HIS WANDERINGS, 


having had many experiences:in which God always 
spared his life. In one of these narrow escapes he 
was almost killed. This put him in a hospital for 
several months. 

When I returned to L—— he was there, and by 
a special appointment of God, He led me to Charlie’s 
home. His brother was anything but friendly to me 
when I left a few months before, but now they were 
all good friends. 

That night Charlie and some others 


CAME TO THE MERCY SEAT. 


He was saved and seemed to do well for a few 
days when he became convicted for holiness. This 
he could not get because he had a brother in Chicago 
whom he would not forgive. However, on Sunday, 
after we had dismissed the meeting and had the prayer 
meeting, Charlie came back and the comrades 


ASKED HIM TO SURRENDER. 


He told a dream that he had. He saw a ball of fire 
circling around his head; then it bursted and he saw 
the angel sounding the trumpet and following that 
he saw the whole Salvation Army. His mother, who 
was also dealing with him, told how she had seen a 
streak of divine fire come down near her while she 
was working. This frightened me, for I knew it was 


THE JUDGMENT OF GOD. 


I told them that Charlie should either get saved 
that night or go to hell. I then went to the penitent 
form and knelt in prayer. The comrades stood around 
him and sang “Mother’s Prayers Have Followed Me” 
and “Listen to Her Pleading.” He 


COULD STAND IT NO LONGER, 


but came and knelt at the mercy seat. He even then 
would not give up a grudge he had in his heart. 
When he refused, God seemed to strike him as with 
a thunder bolt. He saw hell and heaven. 


THEN GOD SAVED HIM 
and after being under the power of God for nearly 
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an hour behold old things had passed away and behold 
all things had become new. — 

Charlie is going to The Salvation Army Training 
College as soon as he can raise the money to buy 
uniforms and other things that he needs. We are 
now praying for his brothers. 


A SHAM POO 


In the interest of the Nation, the Saroco 


Laboratories of Union, South Carolina, have sent a 
circular to the members of Congress: 


Gentlemen of Congress, we sympathize with you; 
yours is a difficult task. Instead of pouring oil on 
troubled waters, you are to take troubled oil out of 
the waters. ° 

For weeks now the Ship of State has been rocking 
from the tempest in a Teapot Dome. Yours is the 
task to take the “dough” from Doheny, examine the 
“sin” in Sinclair, and investigate what the “clean” 
in McLean means. 

Ours is a different mission. While you are washing 
Washington clear of oil scandal, allow us to suggest 
to you a capital dome-cleanser for every “coco” 
beneath the Capital Dome. Not only do we need 
clean hands, but a clean scalp. We have a Sham 
Poo that is real; it will meet your vital needs. Cocoa 
Oil for coco nuts. 

Remember, that when Samson lost his hair, he 
lost his strength; Caroco will help you avoid his 
fate. It is made in Union (S. C.) for all the Union. 

Gentlemen of Congress, your mental activity withers 
your hair roots; we offer you the antidote. 


CHILD “UPLIFT” 


Gov. Roland H. Hartley, of Washington, wired 
some salient advice to Mrs. Sophie Irene Loeb, 
president of the Child Welfare Committee of 


America: 


“What we need is to get back to the simplicity of 
the old fashioned truly American family circle and to 
stop a lot of this uplift gush, this indiscriminate 
spending of money in social and charity and welfare 
work. In short, while welfare clubs, organizations 
and societies are meeting, conferring and resoluting 
the home and fireside, the bulwark of good citizenship, 
is left in charge of the cat and the canary. 

“Can we wonder that our children go wrong? 
Petted, pampered, educated at the expense of the 
State, robbed of self-reliance and independence, we 
send them forth as weaklings to take up the rugged 
path of life for themselves.” 


AN ORDINATION 


What a difference between the solemn and 
sacred rite of ordination to the Catholic priesthood 
and the matter-of-fact Anglican rite as described 
by Father Ignatius Spencer, the distinguished 


convert: 


Sunday, December 22, I breakfasted with Mr. Gibbs 
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and Mr. Gregory at the inn (Peterborough) at 8. 
At 9, two others of the candidates, Mr. Pearson and 
Mr. Witherall, joined us, and we went to the palace, 
from whence the bishop led us into the church, wlien 
we were ordained. The service took an‘hour, includ- 
ing the Sacrament which he gave us. I commenced 
my church-reading then by reading the gospel in tlie 
service. I went (a clergyman) to the deanery. At 
11 we went all together from the palace to the church, 
when Mr. Parsons preached a good long sermon-- 
at us very palpably. We then went to a cold collation 
at the palace till evening church, which we attended. 
After that we received our letters of orders and 
licenses, and paid our fees. 


A SOCIAL PRIMER 


From the Saginaw (Mich.) News Courier we 
copy these two verses so appropriate to June: 


THE BRIDE. 
This is the Bride. Though she’s admired, 
The poor girl’s gosh-al-might-y tired! 
She’s gone, until weak in the knees, 
To count-less showers, bridg-es, teas, 
Re-cep-tions, par-ties, mat-i-nees, 
And such like for some nine-ty days. 
Don’t say “Poohpooh!” or “Fiddle-sticks!” 
She got nine sets of can-dle-sticks! 
Il. 
THE BRIDE’S MOTHER. 
This is the Moth-er of the Bride; 
In-to six hand-ker-chiefs she’s cried, 
And giv-en to each wom-an friend 
Wet, salt-y kiss-es with-out end. 
What she has done is et-i-quette 
For moth-er’s at a wed-ding; yet 
The truth is Moth-er was a-fraid 
Her daugh-ter would die an old maid!—Rudie. 


CLERICAL VACATIONS 


Having been assured that no man needs a vaca- 
tion more than he who has just had one we had 
assumed an attitude of calm resignation under the 
grind of our multifarious labors. -But now we 
are disturbed by this item in The Boston Globe: 

Rev. Samuel Lindsey, in his address this morning, 
after concluding devotional exercises, said that one 
of the dangers for ministers is becoming satiated with 


their work. To avoid this he urges that ministers 
should have a sabbatical year. 


LONGEVITY AND HARMONY 


To most of us old age with increasing infirmities 


holds little attraction. But distinguished prophets 
now herald a new era with the age limit much 
extended and the capacity for work and pleasure 
unimpaired. An item in the New York Times: 


Preparations to establish a new cult in the United 
States known as “Scientific Harmony” are being made 
by Countess Pianelli de la Valette of Paris. She has 
written a book which contains her philosophy of life 
and teachings which she says will work for the health 
and happiness of the world. “There are elevators 
up above and the subways below,” says the Countess. 
“Everywhere people are jostling each other and push- 
ing. I think there is need of more happiness and 
kindness. We should be like the members of an 
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orchestra, each playing in harmony with the others. 
I am not concerned whether life is lived out on this 
or on some other planet, but there need be no death... 
We should be more in harmony and more restful.” 
The Countess is a granddaughter of Lord and Lady 
Avormore. 


Says Allan L. Benson in the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent: 


A few days before Edison began his seventy-ninth 
year he talked to me about the great change he saw 
coming in the duration of human life. He seemed 
to have no doubt about what he saw. He spoke as 
if it were all a matter of course. It was a matter of 
course to him because he had thought the subject out. 

I asked Edison what he considered the most hostile 
feature of the average human being’s environment. 

“His lower bowel,” he replied without a moment’s 
hesitation. 


WISCONSIN CATS WIN 


Also Dogs, Roosters and Other Quarrelsome 
Things, thanks to the common sense Gov. Blaine: 


MADISON, WIS., May 6.—Gov. Blaine came to 
the defense of owners of barnyard roosters and family 
cats and dogs when he vetoed a bill which would have 
provided penalties for any one permitting birds or 
animals to fight. The bill primarily was intended 
to end the holding of rodeos. 

“The backers of this bill must be entirely unfamiliar 
with the barnyard,” Gov. Blaine said. “Under its 
provisions a farmer who raises roosters—they may not 
be game cocks, they may be only single comb White 
Wyandottes and probably another brood of Black 
Minorcas—is punishable by fine and imprisonment if 
he permits the roosters to engage in their lifelong 
struggle. 

“The innocent owner of midnight prowling cats 
not only is to be annoyed by their wails, but if he 
knows they are fighting and permits the fight to go 
on, he may be fined and thrown into jail, unless he 
has the temerity to pile out of bed and stop the fight 

“And if the neighbor’s dog chases another’s cat 
and they bite and claw each other, both neighbors ca: 
be fined and imprisoned if they permit the fighting 
to continue. 

“This bill creates another new sin, an unenforceable 
law.” 


FREEDOM FOR SCHOOLS 


In order to close our parochial schools the Ki 
Klux Klan became actively interested in Oregon 
politics in 1923, with the result that a law was 
passed in that state which. would close all privat: 
institutions of learning. This foolish law was 
declared unconstitutional ‘by the United States 
Supreme Court on June 1. The decision was 
written and read by Justice Reynolds and un- 
animously concurred in by his associates: 

The fundamental theory of liberty upon which al! 
governments in this Union repose excludes an) 
general power of the State to standardize its children 
by forcing them to accept instruction from publi: 
teachers only. The child is not the mere creature 
of the State; those who nurture him and direct his 
destiny have the right, coupled with the high duty, 


to recognize and prepare him for additional obli 
gations. 





On the Peruvian Missions 
The Apostolic Prefecture of St. Gabriel 
By C. H. 


BOUT thirteen years ago a band 
of Passionist Missionaries from 
the pleasant land of Spain 
landed on the Peruvian coast 
of the Pacific ocean. Crossing 
the stately and majestic Andes, 
they penetrated into the dense 

ind forbidding forests of the Amazonic region. 
It was an apostolic expedition of the sons of the 
Sacred Passion. Filled with holy ardor and bear- 
ing aloft the Cross, they resolutely threw them- 
selves into the noble but arduous work of gaining 
souls in practically unknown lands where rove 
numerous savage tribes, brutalized by every de- 
grading vice, or where are fixed the dwellings of 
Indians plunged in the darkness of superstition. 
The Missionaries located their central mission 
n the very heart of the forest. Their territory 
omprised two vast provinces. “To these was added 
1. third province on the occasion of the mission 
being made an Apostolic Prefecture under the 
tle of St. Gabriel of Maranon with an area of 
108,000 sq. kilometres. Words fail to give a 
true idea of the sacrifices and heroic deeds dis- 
played by these zealous and self-sacrificing workers 
during those thirteen years; the many vicissitudes 
‘f the mission, during that time, would fill a good- 
zed volume! With no communication with the 
reat centres, the missionary is deprived very often 


f even the necessaries of daily life. Having no 


ads, he is obliged to use a canoe on dangerous 
vers with all kinds of difficult and dangerous 
or ride on horseback along winding and 


asses, 


MISSIONARIES SETTING OUT FOR WORK 
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marshy paths, or, as a last resource, go long dis- 
tances on foot. 

The sufferings of the missionary are increased 
by the tropical heat (33° C. in the shade); the 
swarms of mosquitoes and other insects—trans- 
mitters of the malarian fever; the snakes and 
wild beasts. which abound in the impenetrable 
forests and the treachcrous attitude of the savages 
who avoid the compa.y of the whiteman, whom 
he looks upon as his enemy; add to this the many 
dialects he has to learn by ear, because, as yet, there 
are neither grammars nor dictionaries. 

Notwithstanding all this, nothing has been able 
to daunt the courage of these intrepid missionaries 
who have sacrificed their personal comforts and 
their lives for the sake of the most glorious and 
sacred of causes. One of the priests lost his life 
while attempting to cross a big river in order to 
bring the consolations of our holy religion to a 
dying Indian. Others also have been in imminent 
danger of losing their lives in boat-wrecks or from 
being thrown from their saddles. 

The work done by these twelve missionaries has 
proved overwhelming and has left indelible traces 
of fatigue and extenuation, due to the great exten- 
sion of the Prefecture, the difficulty of communi- 
cations, the rudeness of the Indian caste, the fierce- 
ness of the savages coupled with the depraved 
habits of some of the civilized whitemen—who 
go there from mercenary motives; and finally 
(why not say it? ) because of the continual priva- 
tions imposed upon them by economic penury. 

Nevertheless, with all that, the result obtained 


IN THE INTERIOR 
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enthusiasm of the school teachers in preparing 
hundreds of children for their First Holy Com- 
munion under the direction of the missionaries; 
how many illicit unions legalized and with what 
diligence everybody learns the Christian Doctrine. 

In fine the harvest is abundant and the fruit 
encouraging, although not always up to the expecta- 
tions of the missionary, whose aspirations are always 
those of Jesus upon the Cross, the thirst for souls 
whom he wishes to see congregated under the re- 
deeming shadow of the Crucified. 

The success that has thus far crowned the Pas- 
sionist mission work in Peru is an illustration of 
the great good that can be accomplished for the ill- 
fated Indian natives of nearly all of the South 
American Republics. ‘Those who are acquainted 
with the missionary activities of the non-Catholic 
churches know how generously they support their 
emissaries in those countries. “They also know 
how through misrepresentations and material gifts 
they play havoc with the faith of the weaker and 
ignorant natives. Readers of ‘THE SicN are asked 
to pray for and otherwise help the Passionist Mis- 
sionaries in their work for Christ in Peru. 


“3 as 


THREE NATIVES RECENTLY BAPTIZED 


is highly satisfactory. ‘The good seed sown in 
bitterness and tears is producing abundant fruit, 
and the missionary is encouraged and filled with a 
holy pride to see the wonderful change being 
effected in the people. 


URING the aforesaid time, over 26,000 

baptisms were performed; from four to five 
thousand marriages were legalized; the confessions 
and communions reach a very high figure and 
scarcely one baptized Indian dies without the 
Sacraments, when within reach of a missionary. 
In places where, before, nobody went to confession 
and Communion nor heard Mass, it is today con- 
soling to witness the devotion with which they 
assist at Mass on Holy Days and working days too; 
how they join the various pious sodalities; how 
they frequent the Sacraments, especially during 
Lent and on the first Fridays of the month; the 
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The Sifting 


cAn -Adventure in ~Moral T- raining 


By ErHet Kinc 


X HE boy rose from the table with 
nervous hurried motions. His 
mother hovering near remon- 
strated, 

“Why, Jamie, you didn’t eat 
your pie. It’s cream pie too,and 
it won’t keep. It will only be 

wasted.” 

He had dropped into a chair in a corner near a 
small old-fashioned three-legged table holding a 
lighted kerosene lamp, and he was opening and 
fussing with the evening paper. Without looking 
up he answered with irritation: 

“T don’t care if it is wasted. I don’t want it.” 

She peered across at him, concern showing in 
her strained, faded eyes. Whatever had come over 
him these last few weeks, anyhow? He’d grown 
so moody and sullen and...different. She was 
afraid to let him see her observing him. He was 
so touchy now, it might make him angry. So she 
picked up the battered black-japanned tray from 
one end of the table and began placing on it the 
blue and white supper dishes chipped in spite of 
their thickness, surreptitiously glancing over at 
him now and then. 

The dreadful thought came to her, as it had 
lately, that perhaps he might be sickening. For a 
good many days he hadn’t cared or even noticed 
what kind of food she’d spread before him. ‘That 
was stranve for a big healthy fellow. And he 
hadn’t slept well either, for she’d heard him tossing 
ibout at nights in his little room next to hers. 

She took up the trayful of dishes and carrying 
it into the kitchen of the dingy old tunnel-like flat, 
passed close by him purposely, trying to see if she 
could find out what ailed him. 

She sighed with the faintest bit of relief. He 
looked all right, excited maybe but not sick, thank 
goodness. Placing the tray on the worn scrubbed 
draining board near the sink she went about the 
small dull kitchen in a mechanical daze, lifting 
down the tin dishpan from a hook on the wall, 
fitting this utensil in the sink, then pouring into it 
the hot water she brought over in the kettle from 
the stove, all the while her mind revolving with a 
steady worrying persistence about Jamie. 

Why, he must be well. He looked it and he 
never complained. A big strong boy, nineteen years 
old. Nineteen years old....Head and shoulders 
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over herself. And then every day he went down 
to his work so eagerly. He couldn’t do that if he 
wasn’t feeling fine. It was hard work, too, in 
that big downtown office, every moment on the 


jump, and you had to use your brains there. But 
he liked it.... 


OR a moment she let her hands trail idly in 

the sudsy water in which she had put the 
dishes as the conjecture flashed on her again that 
something might be wrong at the office. She 
recollected he hadn’t spoken of his work much of 
late. And that was odd, come to think now, for 
generally he was full of it and all the doings at 
the office. She remembered with a little chill how 
frightened he’d made her at times when he’d first 
left school with some of his hard wise sayings, 
telling her with glee of tricky mean ways people 
had of making extra pennies or of getting the 
better of one another. She’d scolded him then, 
but he had laughed at her. That was good business, 
he said. 

With swift energy she attacked the dishes once 
more, reassuring herself that it wasn’t the real boy 
that had made those silly wise cracks. He'd only 
been showing off. Her real Jamie was the good 
steady lad that worked hard and honestly, that 
stayed home with her almost every evening, that 
was careful and saving. Saving, yes, that he was 
she knew. As she started to dry the dishes she 
felt a warm glow of pride steal over her. She 
had made him like that. She had taught him his 
saving ways. He’d been such a wild careless little 
fellow, like his father. 

Again she paused in her tasks wondering at her- 
self. Here she was thinking of the past as she 
had been doing so often lately. The past that she 
imaginéd had become a mere blur to her. Now it 
was enfolding before her clear and distinct. 


Jim, merry, gay, extravagant. It was wonder- 
ful that first year or so of their married life. He 
gave her everything he could. He had a good job, 
and he spent as he earned, and beyond too. He 
used to laugh and hold up his hands to show her 
how he couldn’t put his fingers close together. “A 
born spender’s hands,” he used to declare. “Money 
just trickles through the gaps between my fingers!” 
After a while she’d learned to the full what this 


meant. 
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ITH a start she was back in the present. 

She realized she was standing still, doing 
nothing, and her dishes weren’t finished. She 
snatched up a plate and the towel again and rubbed 
with almost fury as if she were trying to rub out 
the past from her memory. But she couldn’t do 
that. There was the stark painful panorama of 
her life passing before her mind’s eye. She must 
look at it, go over it all again. 


Jim growing wilder, more self-indulgent, losing 
his job. Then his long expensive fretful sickness. 
She thought of herself in those days struggling to 
make ends meet for him and her and the little 
Jamie. She remembered how inexperienced, how 
untrained she had been. Yet she had to work. 
She wondered now how she’d ever had nerve 
enough to turn to sewing for a living. Of course 
she’d always made her own things. People said 
she was pretty handy that way. But how different 
she’d found it to fashion clothes for strangers. 
They were hard to please, slow to pay. Work 
night and day. Eyes strained almost to blindness. 
Never out of debt. Then Jim’s death. 


She carried a few dishes at a time over to the 
cupboard. She was aiming to be calm. As she 
passed a mottled mirror on the wall she looked into 
it with curiosity. Her near-sighted eyes could take 
in only her outlines, the tight gray hair, her thin 
face, drooping shoulders in her black alpaca dress. 
How old was she, anyhow, she asked herself 
vaguely? Forty-three. No, forty-four. And she 
looked sixty. But what did it matter. It was ten 
years since Jim had died. Life had sweetened in 
those years. She didn’t have to work so terribly 
now. Of course she’d keep up the dressmaking 
as long as she could. She’d have to because Jamie’s 
wages weren’t enough yet. But she couldn’t sew 
nights anymore. Her eyes were too bad. Besides 
Jamie wouldn’t let her. He was nice to her. He 
gave her almost all he earned. Just kept out 
enough for his lunches and carfare. He was a 
good boy! 


With a lighter step she went about putting the 
room to rights as she thought of his fine points. 
She had trained him in the way he should go. Now 
he was growing into a man, and a man not like 


his father. ‘That’s what she had planned and 
striven for. And it hadn’t been so easy. It hadn’t 
been so easy to make a small restless boy see that 
caps weren’t playthings for mongrel dogs, that 
copy books weren’t meant to be tossed recklessly 
after departing ash-carts, that caps and books and 
indeed all things cost money, and money was preci- 
ous. It hadn’t been so easy either to teach a lively 
growing lad that time was money too, and that 
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lessons had to be gotten and grades had to be made 
whether there was leisure for play or not. But 
he had learned at last. Now that her struggles 
were over she could almost smile in a pathetic way 
over the remembrance of some of the throes she 
and Jamie had been through. Now that time, that 
Christmas eve! ... He was almost twelve then. 
She had him bring Mrs. Carrington’s finished 
dress over to her. Mrs. Carrington had been so 
particular about that dress. It was red satin. Some- 
how the waist wouldn’t come out right. How 
she’d had to work to finish it up! But she got it 
ready that Christmas eve and sent Jamie over with 
it. And Mrs, Carrington had paid him.... ten 
dollars... It must have seemed an awful lot to 
the boy. She’d given it in single bills and in 
How much that money was needed 
just then! Behind in rent, everything And 
then Jamie had come home in triumph to her with 
a big bottle of cologne! He'd spent a dollar and a 
half of that precious money, “For a Christmas 
present for you, Ma!” he’d said 
she’d intended to whip him. But she couldn’t do 
that. She’d broken down. She didn’t want to 
tell him but she had to, had to tell him about his 
father and the troubles he had brought on them by 
just such reckless, headlong doings as buying that 
bottle of cologne. She’d made Jamie take it back 
to the drug store but because he had opened the 
cork they chased him out and wouldn’t give him 
the money again. It had been a dreadful Christ- 
mas eve for Jamie and her. He was a sensitive lad, 
she knew, and the lesson must have gone deep... .- 

Well, now he was what she wanted him to be, 
thrifty, capable. Of course he was maybe once in 
a while what you might call impulsive. But then 
that was just a bit of his father showing up in 
him. His father would have been the finest man 
in the world if he’d only been taken in hand early 
enough and trained. That’s what she had tried to 
do with Jamie, bring him up right. And she had! 
Why, the boy had been in the same office since he’d 
left school. ‘They appreciated him down there 
and trusted him. It was a big place too. Calder 
and Jones was about the biggest paper house in 
New York City she’d heard it said. And Jamic 
was getting on there, slowly of course but surely. 
What did he call himself now? A sort of under 
secretary to the manager, wasn’t it! 

No, it couldn’t be the business that was disturb- 
ing the boy. But what could it be? Could it be 
just because it was Spring? People got restless 
then sometimes. Could it be a girl? 


LL at once the kitchen seemed hot and stuffy 
to her. She became aware with a little whiff 
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of disgust of the stale cooking odors that hung 
about the low-ceilinged room. Going over to the 
window she raised it half-way. Beyond was dark- 
1ess. From somewhere came a baby’s cry. From 
nother direction floated to her the lively tones 
f a victrola. These sounds rose to her faintly, 
from behind closed windows because it was still 
cold although the middle of April! 

She stood there pondering. Could it be a girl, 
that was upsetting Jamie sof Did he know any 
virls? “She felt miserable. Was she jealous, she 
conscientiously asked herself? She wasn’t sure. 
Only, well, Jamie was just nineteen. Too young 
to have such thoughts! 

She looked through the square of the open 
vindow at the row of flats in the rear, in One 
Hundred and Fourth Street. There were lights 
iere and there in them, but she wasn’t interested. 
She didn’t bother much with neighbors. The wind 
lew in on her damp and raw, carrying with it 
he smell of bilge water from the nearby Hudson. 
She shivered and let down the window and as she 


id so a bell rang. 

‘HE faced about surprised. Who could that 
_ be? She didn’t expect anyone. Maybe a 
ranky customer coming now to scold her for some 
ewly discovered fault. Did Jamie hear the bell? 
Would he go? With a slightly worried air she 
tip-toed over and poked her head into the dining- 

om. But Jamie wasn’t there. Then she heard 

im moving about in his room beyond. 

The bell sounded again. She wouldn’t bother 
calling Jamie. She would go herself. Untying 
.er apron she rubbed her hands on it and throwing 

over the back of a kitchen chair stepped out 
ito the dusky passageway and opened the door. 

By the light of the flickering gas jet in the hall 
se saw two strangers there before her, men 
pompous and well-dressed. She gazed at them 
juestioningly. ‘Then she gave a little smothered 
sound of recognition. Mr. Johnson and Mr. Carr! 
Big men down in Jamie’s place. The boy had 

inted them out to her once. 

With a nervous rush of words she greeted them, 

viting them in. They were very gentlemanly, 
and they knew who she was, it appeared, but they 
r-ally weren’t paying much attention to what she 

is saying. “They were asking for the boy. They 

‘led him Jim. 

All flurried she led them into the dining-room. 
And there the boy was, apparently waiting for 

em. Had he expected them? Wonder he hadn’t 

id her. Maybe they wanted him downtown for 

me extra work. Maybe something had happened 

the office. In a flutter she pushed forward the 
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two best dining room chairs. ‘They sat down. 

Why, why what was the matter with Jamie? 
Talking to these gentlemen like that! 
almost impolite. She was mortified. She wished 
he’d his manners..... “Well, Mr. 
Johnson, and Mr. Carr, I’m glad you found your 
way up here to my diggings! Drop in any other 
old time you’re around!” 


HERE was rambling on, resting back 
against the wall, his eyes ‘and his cheeks 
burning. Oh, dear, he looked a lot like Jim to- 
night, Jim in one of his worst moods! .... She 
stood there with her eyes roving from him to the 
two quiet men, wondering what they were think- 
ing of him. Then Mr. Johnson spoke softly to 
her. 
“We'd like to see Jim alone, Mrs. Greer.” 
She went out and shut the door after her. 


So noisy, 


remember 


he 


She 
was moving away meaning to go out and sit in 
the kitchen when a suspicion darted into her mind. 
What was the reason for these men’s visit! 
thing very mysterious! 


Some- 
Something unlucky? She 
a tremor and leaned against the 
closed door on fire to hear what they were saying. 

They talked so low. She couldn’t make out 
anything at first. Jamie was the only one she 
could understand at all, and she wished he wouldn’t 
be so... bold. 

“T’ll stand about so much from you, Mr. Carr,” 
he was saying, “and no more, do you get me.” 

Why was he saying such strange things! Then, 
after a while she could hear the others, and her 
heart began beating violently 

It was that quiet Mr. Johnson that was talking 
now she knew. “Own up, Jim. We’ve got it 
on you.” 

They were accusing the boy of something! He 
was denying it. That was right. She was glad. 

She could hear Jamie blustering, “See here, did 
you come up here to insult me! To dare to in- 
sinuate such a thing!”. 

He was throwing it in their teeth whatever they 
were saying to him. She was glad. But what was 
that. Money? He'd taken money, they said? 

It was Johnson again. ‘Now, Jim, be sensible. 
We know you took the firm’s money, and what’s 
more you’ve got it right here with you.” 

Stealing! She tried to press 
herself into the very wood of the door. If she 
could only see through that door! If she could 


crept back in 


“If you two guys think you can come up here 
}>> 


and bully me! 


Oh, what the 


denying it all of course. 


was use! ‘There was Jamie 


But what did that count. 
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She knew, she Anew that anyone on earth could 
gather from his hysterical words that he wasn’t 
telling the truth! Oh, God!... 


gs slid away from the door and put her head 
down on her arm she had thrown up against 
the wall. She didn’t hear what else they were say- 
ing. She didn’t want to. She felt stunned, beaten 
to the earth. After all her efforts. This was her 
reward. After all her hard striving life. This 
was what she had accomplished. A thief! .... 

Then with a tearing, opening pain a light broke 
on her. She dashed her arm down from her face 
to her side. She had made him so! She’d taught 
him the value of money. She'd tried to make him 
different from his father and she’d driven him to 
the other extreme! She must have been blind, 
she told herself. She'd tried to keep the boy in 
the middle of the road. Couldn’t one keep to the 
middle of the road? Must one be forever slipping 
to one side or the other? 

The door opened and the boy and the two men 
came out. She moved around and looked at her 
son. But he keep his back to her as he jerkily 
picked up his overcoat and soft felt hat from the 
hatrack. 

Then she came alive. Why, these men were 
going to take him away from her, like this, without 
a word! She must speak to him. That Mr. 
Johnson or that Mr. Carr, she didn’t care about 
them. She didn’t want to explain anything to 
them. She wanted to make her confession to 
Jamie alone, to vindicate him to himself, 

She caught at his arm and pulled him about to 
her. He had a determined set to his face. Her 
hand grasped the lapel of his coat. 

“Jamie, Jamie, dear....It’s all my fault... 
It’s my fault that....you took...you took the 
money... .I taught you to be hard... .and grasping 
and miserly....1 made you think money was... 
everything! You're not to blame. . .it’s my fault!” 

She was looking Up into his face, begging his 
eyes to turn to hers. At last they did and she saw 
they held astonishment. ‘Then he bent toward her. 
With a sudden fierce loyalty he said, 

“Your fault, nothing! I was just like my 
father, I guess. I always thought it must be great 
to be a good spender. But I never had anything 
to spend. That’s why—” 

He wheeled from her suddenly, put his head 
down and burst into tears. She stared at the two 
men standing by. But their faces were like masks. 
Then she stretched out her shaking hand and patted 
the boy’s shoulder. 

After a shuddering moment he had _ himself 
under control, and was facing them all, trembling, 
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but defiantly pretending he had never shed a tear. 
He was pulling out of an inner pocket of his worn 
overcoat a long thick envelope. He thrust this at 
Johnson. 

“There’s the money,” he growled, “I’ve had 
it a month, and—and I couldn’t spend it!” 

Johnson took the envelope, opened it, and 
counted the bills, a faint smile on his lips. The 
other man, Carr, nodded. 

“We knew all about it, Jim.” He was saying in 
a calm voice. “We knew you took the money 
from the first. We were interested. We wanted 
to see how you’d act. Our man has followed you 
three times down to the steamship office. You 
wanted to buy a ticket, get away to foreign lands, 
didn’t you.” 

The boy gave a curt nod. Carr went on, “But 
you couldn’t do it, not with the firm’s money. 
Jim, you’ve got the saving habit, not the spending 
habit. I think your mother’s made a pretty good 
job of you. You thought you wanted to spend, 
Jim, and because you didn’t have any of your own 
you took other people’s money. But you were 
reckoning without your conscience, a trained con- 
science.” The man put out an accusing finger at 
the boy. “That money has worried you to death 
Ever since you’ve had it in your possession, you’ve 
been aching to give it back, haven’t you?” 

The boy grunted and edged away even from his 
mother. She looked at Johnson. He was pocket- 
ing the money, and he was smiling in that quec: 
twisted way he had and he was saying, 

“Well, now that we have the money, we don”: 
want you, my boy. At least not to-night. But 
we expect te see you down in the office the sam 
as usual to-morrow morning. And now, just 
word of advice. Hereafter leave the firm’s mon 
where it belongs, down in the safe. When you 
don’t know how co spend it and can’t bring you: 
self to spend it, what’s the use in carrying it aroun 
in your pockets for months at a time!” 

And that was all! For now those men we: 
going out the door. ‘They were shutting it tig! 
after them.... Now she and Jamie were alone 
together again, and safe! 


From the McDowell (W. V.) Times: 


“One night last week there was a very nice birt 
day party given by Mrs. Arthur Allen in ho: 
of the thirty-sixth birthday of her mother, } 
Mitt Banks. A most elaborate outlay of eve 
thing imaginable good to eat was there at 
disposal of everybody and belive me the people wer 
there in numbers. Everybody seemed too, to have 
greatly enjoyed themselves immensely. There w 
games of an innocent nature participated in and | 
one ugly word was heard to be uttered during ' 
entire evening.” 





The Crucifixion of the Chapter-Room 


Restoration of One of Cfra -Angelico’s Frescoes at St. Dominic's, Fiesole 


By Lopovico Ferretti, O. P. 


N 1879 through the efforts of 
the Dominican Fathers of the 
celebrated convent of St. Mark 
in Florence, one of whom still 
survives, and of the venerable 
bishop of Assisi, Monsignor 
Ambrose Luddi, one of the 

st illustrious convents of Italy, San Domenico 
Fiesole, was released from private ownership. 
It had been founded in 1406 by Blessed Giovanni 
ominici and was the first abode of the great St. 
e itoninus, afterwards archbishop of Florence, and 
f his companion, subsequently beatified and known 
throughout the world as Fra Angelico, the most 
spiritual of all Christian artists. 
[t was the same Blessed Angelico who enhanced 
celebrity of this his first religious domicile. 
For, as soon as the fine convent arose, he enriched 
it with a profusion of the fair flowers of his divine 
Moreover, it was at San Domenico’s that he 
‘uted numerous subjects that went to adorn the 
rches and oratories of Florence, among them 
delightful Madonna della Stella and the 
rnaculo dei Linaioli. But for his own con- 
t he produced three wonderful panels and three 
‘oes, —six masterpieces that sufficed to make 
inctuary of that convent a very sanctuary of 
nd faith. 
is not my intention to describe these. I regret 
cord that but one of them, a panel, now re- 
s in the church (whose splendid stairway now 
llishes the National Gallery of London.) Of 
‘ther two panels one, the /mcoronata, passed to 
ouvre at Paris, and the other, the Annunziata, 
Madrid in the Museum of the Prado. Nor 
. more favorable lot fall to the frescoes. “Two 
hese had been detached from the wall before 
icquisition of the convent and both were 
from Italy, one to the Louvre, the other to 
Gallery of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. 
e third fresco, the only one remaining, is the 
at especially interests us. This would have 
the fate of the other two in the seventeenth 
ry if it had not been, by a strange and barbar- 
ounsel, covered with whitewash. Thus be- 
d it remained concealed from the spoilers all 
igh the period following the Napolean sup- 
m and until the convent was repurchased. 
ing the private occupancy, the Chapter-Hall had 


been subdivided for utilitarian purposes. Perilously 
close the wall had been perforated with a door and 
a window but fortunately avoiding the fresco. 


ITH the aid of the chronicles which had 

remained in their possession it was not diffi- 
cult for the new occupants, the Dominican Religi- 
ous, to locate and retrace the fresco. It was suf- 
ficient for them to identify the Chapter-Room to 
which the chronicles referred in treating of the life 
and work of Fra Angelico. Discovering an eleva- 
tion, as of an aureola, in a central lunette of the 
wall, they explored around it and gradually the 
head of the Crucified was revealed quite intact. 
Only a nail driven into the centre of the lunette 
had slightly disfigured the forehead. 

Father Vincent Marchese, famous historian of 
Dominican art, could not have known of the Cruci- 
fixion of the Chapter-Room when he published the 
last edition of Memoirs. The painting was 
discovered four years after that edition was pub- 
lished. Hence he could write: “Blessed Angelico 
uniformly painted the living Christ Crucified with 
the Blood streaming from His holy Wounds. ‘Thus 
he was able to portray in the divine countenance 
serenity and affection so benign as to leave upon the 
beholder the conviction that the Man-God suffered 
freely and for love of mankind.” 

Hence the Crucifixion of the Chapter-Room, 
wherein Christ is represented as already dead, is a 
departure from Fra Angelico’s custom. In this 
painting alone the head of Christ is bent down, as 
it were in complete abandon. This attitude leaves 
a more profound impression on the beholder and 
somehow seems a greater revelation of divine love. 


his 


To me the reason why Fra Angelico chose to 
present the living Crucified is apparent. It was the 
holy brother’s custom to depict St. Dominic, either 
alone or with the Blessed Virgin and other Saints 
at the foot of the Cross. It was implied that they 
were there in a holy colloquy with the Redeemer 
whose languid eyes are turned to them in unspeak- 
able pity. This feature does not apply to the 
Fiesole Crucifixion: no figures are in attendance. 
The artist wished to represent the Savior to his 
brethren merely at the moment in which he “bowed 
His head and gave up the ghost.” 

St. Thomas, after St. John Chrysostom, observes 
that the sacred text does not say that Jesus expired 
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and then bowed His head, but that first He bowed 
His head and then expired. “Men expire and then 
bow their heads for, when the soul, which is the 
breath of God, departs, the head falls. This is 
the condition of ordinary humans. But Jesus is 
not an ordinary man. Hence He differs even in 
His dying, first bowing His head and then giving 
up His soul.” 

The last external act of the Sacred Humanity 
was one of perfect obedience to His Father whereby 
He became “obedient even unto death.” With 
His Hands and Feet 
fastened to the Cross He 
could make this act only 
with His head, in which 
full vitality marvellously 
remained as manifested in 
the cry, “Eli, Eli, Lam- 
masabactani!” uttered with 
a loud voice as the Gospel 
narrates. As St. Thomas 
affirms, Christ preserved 
His physical powers in their 
integrity until death. And 
His head is resolutely 
bowed accepting death at 
the moment He wills—“I 
lay down My life,” He had 
said. Indeed the control 
of the divine will over the 
human in Christ and of 
the human over the internal 
and external faculties was 
perfect at every moment 
of His life as it never was 
in any human creature. 
And thus, with ~ head 
deliberately inclined in per- 
fect assent, would Blessed 
Angelico represent Him in 
the restored fresco at the 
Fiesole convent. 

It should be noted that the artist here depicts 
the head of the. Redeemer as inclined directly 
downward. Interesting is the commentary of 
Cornelius 4 Lapide: ‘“The Cross was so erected on 
Calvary that Christ remained fastened to it with 
His face turned away from Jerusalem—turned 
toward the West, toward Rome and the regions 
He would enlighten with faith through His Vicars 
and through the martyrdom especially of His 
apostles Saints Peter and Paul. For it was written 


that, abandoning the Jews, He would turn to the 
Gentiles.” , Significant of all this is the head bent 
forward to the occident and inclined to neither side. 


The true artist must approach the subject of the 
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THE RESTORED CRUCIFIXION BY THE 
BLESSED FRA ANGELICO 


Crucifixion with an understanding based on faith. 
Those who overlook the truth that it is a God-Ma: 
Who suffers must consistently portray the subjec: 
under the throes of extreme suffering as if He wer 
really abandoned by the Divinity. But as the words 
of Christ, “My God! My God! Why hast Thou 


forsaken Me!” do not really imply such abandon- 
ment (it would be heresy to say so), so faith should 
assist the artist to transcend human sentiment the 
while he is conscious of the Divinity that attends 
the suffering Man, the dying Man and even H's 

lifeless Body. 


Thus was 
faith the inspiration of thie 
art of Fra Angelico. It 
suffices to recall his Descent 
from the Cross in which 
even the deposed Body of 
the Redeemer is radiant 
with divinity. 


I N no other painting does 

the countenance of 
Christ compare with that 
of the Crucifixion of the 
Chapter-Room. How well 
has the artist wrought into 
those features the radiance 
of the Divinity! 

“For me,” wrote the 
lamented Father Clerissac, 
after having long contem- 
plated this painting, “it is 
the most stupendous, the 
most wonderful of all the 
Crucifixions of the Blessed 
Angelico. 








The beauty of 
expression is centred in th a 





head directly bowed down, 
while the admirable feat- 
ures defy description. \e 
regret the covering with 
whitewash that has de- 
prived it of the freshness peculiar to the holy 
brother’s other works, and that we do not behold 
it now as it came from his wonderful brush. But 
how eloquently does it not yet speak—that rigid 
head bowed in obedience to the Father. He who 
sees it can only repeat the cry of the centurion, 
“Truly this man was the Son of God! ” 


“Child welfare—what is the matter with our 
children to-day? In my opinion they are being 
made to pay the penalty for an overabundance of 
altruistic twaddle. Too many mothers and fat/ers 
are giving their time to saving their neighbors’ 
children while their own children are left to shift 
for themselves.”—Gov. R. H. Hart ey. 
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THE REAL PRESENCE 


1 have a little nephew who was baptized a Catholic 
and went for years to the Sisters’ school and made 
his first communion. But later he was persuaded by 
ice cream and candy to join the Russelite church. He 
is now very staunch in his Russelite faith and cannot 
be moved. He goes with his brother and father to 

1e Catholic church but he seems otherwise firm. He 

oes not believe in the Real Presence and says he 

would believe if he could have it proven to him that 

Our Lord had ceased to speak in parables when He 

was at the Last Supper. Could you give some clear 

and positive proof that our Lord did not speak in 

par ables when He consecrated the Bread and Wine? 
. F. J., Astoria, N. Y. 


Vhat reasons has the young man for believing that 
Lord did speak in parables on this occasion? It 
olish to think that Jesus always veiled his mean- 
in figurative language. True, He did sometimes 
k in parables, but in such instances the Evangelist 
us that then “Jesus spoke a similitude,” or that 
taught the multitudes and “spoke to them many 
xs in parables” (Matt. 13/3; and Mark 4/2.) 
nowhere in the Bible do we read that Christ 
e all things in parables. There is absolutely no 
m to think that He did not mean exactly what 
said when, at the Last Supper, He took bread 
His Sacred Hands and changed it into His own 
saying: “This is My Body”; and “in like manner 

» chalice also” changing the wine into His own very 


1en He promised this gift of His Body and 
d as the food and drink and nourishment for 
new, supernatural Life He would give to every- 
that “believeth and is baptized,” He left no doubt 
minds of His hearers as to what He meant. 
| the sixth chaper of Saint John. Christ’s hearers 
lerstood that He meant to give to men His true 
and Blood, for His “flesh is meat indeed” and 
‘Blood is drink indeed.” They did not see how 
tuld make good His promise; it was a hard say- 
they had no notion of the new supernatural life 
spirit which life His Flesh and Blood would 
sh and preserve eternally. But Christ, Who 
easily with a word have explained His meaning 
meant His speech to be taken figuratively, not 
did not do so but on the contrary emphatically 
ed that He was speaking about His real Body 
His real Blood, and even commanded that His 
be eaten and His Blood be drunk. 
Peter and the rest of the twelve had no difficulty 
derstanding that Jesus promised to give them 
real Body and His real Blood. They understood 
jesus had “the words of eternal life” and that 
vine power could accomplish what He promised. 
promise of the Holy Eucharist as related in 
xth chapter of St. John was fulfilled at the Last 
And as Christ promised His real Body, so 
Last Supper did He give His Real Body and 
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real Blood. And to the Apostles He at the same 
time gave power to continue that Sacred Mystery: 
“Do this for a commemoration of me” (Luke 22/19.) 

The Catholic Church, has ever taken our Lord at 
His word, and has always declared to the world in the 
words of St. Paul: “I have received of the Lord that 
which also I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus 
the same night in which He was betrayed, took bread, 
and giving thanks, broke and said: “Take ye and eat: 
this is My body, which shall be delivered for you: 
this do for the commemoration of Me’. In like 
manner the chalice also, after He had supped, saying: 
‘This chalice is the new testament in My Blood: this 
do ye, as often as you shall drink, for the commem- 
oration of Me’” (I Cor. 11/23-5.) And so “the chalice 
of benediction which we bless, is it not the com- 
munion of the blood of Christ? and the bread which 
we break, is it not the partaking of the body of the 
Lord?” (I Cor. 10/16.) 


BAPTISMAL RECORD 


If one cannot find a record of his Baptism and is 
doubtful whether he has ever been a ate what is 
to be done about it?—E. D., Bronx, N. 


Let him consult his pastor who will make no ob- 
jection to baptizing him conditionally. 


NON-CATHOLIC BEST MAN 


If a Catholic girl were marrying a non-Catholic 
would it be possible for the non-Catholic to have his 
brother as best man, or must a dispensation be pro- 
cured for this as well as the marriage?— es 4 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ordinarily, at a 
must be Catholics. 


Catholic wedding the witnesses 
However, for a sufficient reason 
a non-Catholic may be permitted to witness the 
marriage but this requires the permission of the 
bishop. This permission is not the same as a bishop’s 
dispensation from a matrimonial impediment. Your 
pastor will be able to tell you who may or may not 
be a witness. 


PROPER CONDUCT 


Is it wrong for young people to travel at night on 
long trips together without chaperons? Is there any 
harm in a young man staying weekends at a girl’s 
house? They are not engaged.—M. C. F., Elizabeth, 
M3 


It is wrong to put oneself in such proximate occa- 
sions of sin. There is often too a further evil of 
scandal to others. Such freedom of behavior is far 
from “pure and proper conduct.” Parents are bound 
to procure-proper safe-guards for their grown-up sons 
and daughters, and should insist on these safe-guards 
not only in the cases mentioned above but in all similar 
circumstances. 
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HEAVEN 


We read in the Gospel: “Heaven and earth shall 
pass away but my Word shall not pass away.” What 
is meant by heaven?—F. K. Astoria, L. I. 


Heaven, in this passage of the Gospel, does not 
mean the eternal heaven of the Blessed, but the 
material heavens above us. The starry heavens have 
always been a symbol of constancy and unchange- 
ableness; stellar maps made hundreds of years before 
Our Lord’s time might still be used today; and even 
though our earth travels a great distance and at a 
rapid pace no apparent change is visible in the relative 
positions of the constellations. But our Lord’s word 
is infinitely more constant and trustworthy than these 
heavens—they shall pass away but His word shall 
never pass away. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


I am to be married... I was baptized Ambrose; but 
as long as I can remember I have always been known 
as Frank. Will a baptismal certificate be required for 
my marriage? And will it be all right to continue to 
be known as Frank?—F. J. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A baptismal certificate is required for marriage 
unless one is to be married in the parish where he 
was baptized and where the record of his baptism is 
kept. On this record your name will be registered 
as Ambrose and the marriage record must correspond; 
but there is no harm in allowing your friends to 
continue calling you Frank. As far as signing your- 
self Frank, there would be no danger, if in any legal 
proceeding you could produce proof of your identity. 
A formal change of name would require legal pro- 
cedure; for this consult your lawyer. 


GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 


In what country was the first Catholic religion after 
Christ? What country was second? What country 
was third?—D. R., Newark, N. J. 


Jesus Christ founded His Church, taught His 
Apostles and commanded them to go into the whole 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature. And 
after His ascension, the Apostles did go into the 
various parts of the then known world, St. Thomas 
going as far east as India, and St. James the Great 
as far west as Spain. No country was strictly to be 
first or second, for the Divine Revelation was to be 
Catholic, that is, universal. Perhaps our correspon- 
dent refers to the first location of the principal See 
of the Church. St. Peter, the appointed Head of the 
Church, established his See first at Antioch; but after 
a short time he transferred it to Rome which has 
ever since been the principal See of the Catholic 
Church. 


DIVORCE — MARRIAGE 


Two Lutherans married in 1920, by a Justice of 
the Peace. One child was born of this marriage. 
Man obtained divorce on ground of infidelity. He 
has since been converted to the Catholic Church and 
wishes to marry a Catholic girl, Can he do so? Why 
did the priest convert him if he thought he could not 
n arried in the Catholic Church?—H. L., New York 

ity. 


_From the facts stated, it is evident that in the eyes 
of the Church the young man is still bound _by his 
matriage; and hence he cannot now marry a Catholic 


girl. Under the circumstances he need never take 
back his first partner but he is still married to her 
in the eyes of the Church; and until she dies he will 
be unable to marry again. 

Why should not the priest receive the young man 
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into the Catholic Church? If the man _ wished 
earnestly to become a Catholic, the priest could not 
refuse him; and the young man himself must have 
known that in becoming a Catholic he must of neces 

sity abide by the Church’s ruling in regard to marriage 
as well as in other matters. 


BAPTISM OF A BABY 


How soon after birth should an infant be baptized? 
—M. B., Hoboken, N. J 


It is the wish of the Church that infants be baptized 
as soon as possible after birth. Custom throughout 
the country is not uniform on this point; but we feel 
that a reasonable time—a time which consults the 
health of the baby—is about two weeks after birth. 


SHOWS AND BOOKS 


Is a show or a book immoral, or is it ve made 
so by the way a person sees or reads it?— . New 
York City. 


Immoral shows are immoral independent of the 
audience; immoral books are immoral independent 
of their readers. Shows or books which by thei 
nature tend to arouse immoral passions in those wh 
see or read them are immoral. Books or plays that 
teach or advocate bad practices are immoral. All per- 
sons are obliged to avoid these immoral plays or books 
unless a very good reason excuses them; and even 
then these persons must take precautions against 
the dangers to which they expose themselves. 


MARRIAGE—DIVORCE 


Under what conditions may a Catholic marry a 
divorced person?—M. S., New York City. 


A Catholic may marry a divorced person under one 
of these two conditions: If the divorced person's 
partner has died; or if the former marriage has been 
declared invalid, that is if the former marriage has 
been annuled, by an ecclesiastical court. There is a 
further, extraordinary manner—the Pauline Privilege 
—which has been discussed at length in these columns. 
If our correspondent wishes for an additional in- 
formation on any of these points we shall be glad 
to oblige. 


HOLY MASS 


Can a Catholic girl take a position in the — 
where there is no church so that she cannot hea’ 
Mass on Sundays?—D. C., New York City. 


’ Strictly speaking, a Catholic may for a serious 
reason take a position which for a time prevents her 
from hearing Mass on Sundays. But to do this year 
after year, or to take such a position when another 
just as good may be had which does not entail missing 
Mass, or even to submit without protest to conditions 
requiring absence from Mass seems to show a dis- 
position that will not bear excuse for neglecting the 
obligation to hear Mass. 


SAINT JUDE 


Will you kindly let me know the feast 7 of 7 
Jude Thaddeus, also a brief sketch of his life?—J. V., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


St. Jude, who is known also as St. Thaddeus, 
one of the twelve Apostles and was a relative o 
Lord. After Christ’s Ascension, St, Jude preached the 
Gospel in Palestine and Syria ‘and Mesopotamia and 
other parts of Asia Minor. He suffered martyrdom in 
Phoenicia. One of the Epistles in the New Testament 
was written by him. His feast is celebrated in the 
Latin Church on October 28, which date is also the 
feast day of the Apostle St. Simon with whom > 
Jude suffered martydom. 
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Don Miguel 


cAnd the Bells of San “fuan 


By ConsTaNcE EDGERTON * 


E had been on the hot, dusty, 
sun-crusted trail for hours. 
Suddenly the highway left the 
hills in a sharp turn and we 
found ourselves in the village, 
Pueblo of Moro, where my 
work as a catechist brought me. 
Nestling in the rich valley of San Juan del Sur 
(St. John of the South) it lay—forty houses with 
their beehive ovens just outside the doors, the church 
and the convent. Both church and convent were 
of blue brick—natural adobe. Both were raw, 
crude, imposing in their simple strength. There 
was a primitive simplicity about them, and about 
the little squat houses of brown adobe, for shall 
layman’s home be built of brick the one color of 
the church? God forbid! 

The dark was falling in this country where the 
twilight lasts long, and the-stars break through the 
blue with a marvelous brightness. Above the 
dimly purple Francisco Peaks the southern cross 
flamed white. The soft semi-glow of the desert 
night flooded Pueblo of Moro, calm, peaceful, 
serene. I saw the big church walls, the doves 
cooing contentedly, the fringe of trees that skirted 
the canyon, the silent herds quieted for the night, 
the prosaic stretch of grazing land that reached 
miles and miles to the southward. 

Originally this village, many miles from a main 
traveled highway, had been called San Juan (St. 
John). The Alvara family, who were grandees, 
had changed the name more than one hundred 
years back to Pueblo of Moro. The church they 
re-christened San Felipe. They brought a work- 
man from Baja California to carve bells appropriate 
to their new patron saint, and this workman, being 

faithful son of the church, and consequently 
‘aithful to St. John, carved a curse in the bells. 
san Juan is the patron of all good Mexitans. The 
\lvaras had slighted him by discarding his name 

nd patronage; his curse was carved in the bells 
y one of his admirers. Hence the bad luck of 
ie Alvaras, past, present and to come. Holy water, 

‘stings, prayers, works of mercy are to no avail. 
lhe Alvaras insulted a saint. They paid, are 
paying, and will pay! 

Of this generation Ernesto was trampled to 
death in 1908. Ramon was pitched from his 


horse at the rodeo in Vegas in 1911. So sudden 
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was his entrance into eternity that he had no time 
to implore mercy. Pobdrecito! Beautiful Louise, 
the only daughter, was bitten by a mad dog. She 
died hard, that is: it was hard for her to die, be- 
cause there was no room in heaven for an Alvara. 
But Louise had ever been an angel, and after six 
days of sufferings that were most horrible, heaven 
was moved to soft-heartedness, and Louise was 
biden in. She, of course, suffered for her grand- 
sire’s apostasy from San Juan to San Felipe. Pablo 
and Pedro were shot to bits in France. They are 
sleeping in the Alvara cemetery under the great 
wind-loving cottonwoods. The villagers say their 
coffins are empty because they were blown to atoms, 
according to the report. 

The old Senora (a little under sixty, but Oh! 
so old) lives in the east wing of the convent, with 
Don Miguel—Michael he calls himself—a far 
cousin, whom she brought in from a sheepherder’s 
desolate cabin, and educated to his inheritance. His 
mother was Martina, the sheepherder’s daughter. 
His father was of the Alvara clan. 


ON MICHAEL never worked while he 

could sell a beef or mortgage a parcel of land 
at high interest. He had been educated at an 
American college called Yale. He drove his high 
powered car at a terrific speed along the canyon 
roads; knew every child in his village by name; 
attended every christening; gave away every bride; 
was master of ceremonies at every wedding dance. 
The village was alive with little Miguels to whom 
he was god father. 

Don Michael financied the convent school; pur- 
wreaths, veils, dresses, for the first com- 
municants. All this he did though he had long 
since fallen from grace. Sundays he slept and did 
ot go to Mass! Yet he could go two hundred 
miles t In Lent, the season of fasting, 
he ate three full meals a day and a midnight lunch! 
Still he a fault, kind, without 
trace of ostentation about him, beloved by all. 

Alvara death, Father Padilla, a 
Franciscan who died more than two hundred years 
ago, rises from his grave, 


} ] 
the cian. 


cnased 


a party. 
Was generous to 


Before each 
coffin and all, to warn 
The body has been three times placed 
in strong boxes of steel, yet Father Padilla arises 
as easily as though he were encased in a gossamer 
web. Not only does he warn the Alvaras, but, 
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being an impartial dead man, he arises periodically 
to warn the natives of impending danger. 

So he appeared to Don Michael, who was per- 
fectly blameless about the re-naming of the vil- 
lage. He and Juan Moreno were returning from 
a party that had been given at the Governor’s 
Palace in Sante Fe. Michael, who was all- 
American, said: “I saw him, Miss Edgerton, coffin 
encased, moving over the ground noiselessly as a 
high powered motor. He did not speak. The lid 
of the coffin was gone, showing the padre from the 
waist up. My engine stopped of its own accord. 
He cast one long, reproachful glance at me. Then 
my engine started as it stopped, without the aid of 
human hands. My tongue was paralyzed in my 
mouth. Everything got black. When I came to, 
Juan was driving the car.” 

A little later Juan Moreno came to the Senora 
and me to tell us. He verified Michael’s story, 
adding: “Danger is coming. Mike has not made 
his Easter duty in years. He fainted dead away 
and I had to drive him home. He is on his bed 
with fever now.” 


ENORA ALVARA left me and set about to 

avert the danger. St. John was angry. Verily. 
She dispatched her steward, Jesus (pronounced 
Hayzoo) Martinez, into the hills to summon her 
herders to the convent. There was nothing un- 
usual about this. June 24, E/ Dia de San Juan 
(St. John’s Day) was approaching. It was the 
occasion of their spiritual re-borning. All good 
Mexicans come from near and far on this day and 
attend to their souls. But a word from the Senora 
and they forgot all else but her desire. She bade 
them organize the whippers of the Penitentes. She 
was to be the victim. 

As the reddening sun hung above the horizon 
just before plunging from view into a haze of heat 
and dust, its rays penetrated the mission patio, on 
whose walls were statues of San Juan Bautista. 
He looked down on the whippers assembled, their 
wooden cross lying beside them, praying fervently, 
prior to marching to some hidden spot in the hills. 

Of a sudden Father N stood amongst them. A 
tense silence held old and young alike. The 
roughly made cross was mute evidence. “What 
now?” he asked softly. 

Silence. It is bad luck to lie to the padre and 
they were caught with the goods. Up spoke 
Vincento Bautisto Arroyo, a brave youth with a 
vindicative glance: “It was for Don Michael.” 

“What of Michael?” asked Father. 

Old Manuel Romero, who claimed one hundred 
and ten years, now spoke. “He lies ill to death, 
having met Padre Padilla, who came to warn him 
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his time is short. To save him we take his cousin, 
the Senora. It will appease God if she suffers.” 

Level-eyed, stoical, he waited for Father to 
speak. A woman on the edge of the crowd wailed 
piteously. Then clear and: vibrant came the voice 
of Don Michael, he for whom the sacrifice was 
being made: 

“Madre de Dios! Is my home to trample on 
religion and believe in fairies? Padre Padilla is 
dead and gone! He returns not! You cattle! 
You dog! You devils! Begone from my sight!” 

Two days later at sunset the patio was again 
filled with Mexicans and Indians from the hill 
tribes. Tomorrow the Senora was to be buried. A 
rattler had bitten her as she gathered flowers for 
the Virgin’s altar. She had been with a group of 
school girls. As she stretched forth her hand— 
a hand so filled with kindness and giving—she was 
struck once, twice. All night the Mexicans prayed 
and kept the candles lighted. 

And it was June 24, St. John’s Day, she was 
summoned, 

Jesus (pronounced Hayzoo) Martinez, the 
steward, had tolled the bells for fifty years when 
an Alvara was being buried: At sun-up he began, 
while the clouds were still tingeing the hills with 
brick-red, ocher and purple. He took his place 
atop the Mission tower. The bells refused to give 
forth a sound! St. John was very angry. The 
steward came down to report to Don Michael. 
Scarce was he in the Virgin’s nook kneeling—it 
was ever his custom to stop and pray as he passed— 
than one of the great bells fell to the ground 
striking Don Michael, who came in a towering 
rage at the disrespect paid the Senora by not tolling 
the bells beginning at sun-up on her funeral day. 


HEY carried him to his apartment. While 

he lay between life and death they buried 

the Senora. A wailing, gray faced lot of Mexicans 

followed her. They knew Padre Padilla had not 
come in vain. 

Father N poo-pooed at their superstition. Were 
not the bells old beyond belief? Had they not 
accomplished their work? But the straggling line 
of Mexicans, staring in open-mouthed wonder at 
the great steel bell that had been loosed from its 
moorings, heeded him not. ‘Their souls were filled 
with strange fear. 

When the hills are wrapped in the mists of 
morning and the herders start out with their sheep, 
a tall young man walks to the Alvara burial plot, 
and, like a tired child, he sits on the Senora’s grave 
Hours at a time he sits here. Again, like a little 
child, he wanders through the village. No house- 
wife will turn him from her door. It is bad luck 
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to be uncharitable to an afflicted one. Michael’s 
mind, the villagers tell you, is in heaven waiting 
for the disintegration of his body. He went loco 
when struck by the falling bell, all because he 
heeded not the warning of Father Padilla and 
returned not to Mother Church for absolution and 
forgiveness. 

One day I sat with the Senora Garcia when 


Michael paused at her door. She arose, curtsied, 
bade him enter. He passed a patrician hand across 
his tired eyes and spoke softly: “Thank you, no. 
I want only a bowl of goat milk.” 

Goat milk! Michael the fastidious? She gave 
it to him. So, whether in the dusk of the old 
convent plaza or the open far-a-way ranches, Don 
Michael is housed and fed. 


More Candidates for Canonization 


eyome Notes on Saintly Passtonists 
By P. Romano, C. P. 


T the request 
Reverend Father General of 
the the necessary 
steps have been taken by the 
postulator of the Order to 
obtain from the Holy See the 
introduction of the 
canonization of two young Passionists. 


of the Very 


Passionists, 


causes of 
This in- 


creases to twelve the number of Passionists whose 
heroic virtues are now being investigated by the 


Church through various processes. 

The first among these is a bishop—Msgr. Vin- 
cent Mary Strambi whose Beatification occurred 
April 26, of this year. The next are four priests, 
Father John Baptist, the brother of St. Paul of 
the Cross, the Venerable Father Dominic, the 
Apostle of England, the Reverend Father 
Lawrence, the great propagator of devotion to the 
Infant Jesus, and Father Charles Houben, the 
“Saint of Limburg” who was born in Munster- 
releen and spent the years of his saintly ministery 
in the United Kingdom. ‘There are two lay- 
‘rothers whose causes have also been introduced: 
3rother James and Brother Joseph; and a student, 
Confrater Pius of St. Aloysius, as well as a novice, 
Confrater Gabriel of Our Lady of the Sacred 
Heart, better known by his family name, Galileo 
Nicolini. ‘Two Passionist Sisters complete the list, 
\lother Mary of the Crucifix and Mother Mary 
Vincentia, 

Although Gemma Galgani never wore the habit 
f the Daughters of St. Paul of the Cross, never- 
1eless she belonged heart and soul to them. The 

use of her canonization is the nearest to that of 

Venerable Vincent Strambi. We think that 
her beatification will take place in about five years. 

The two new causes concern the student Con- 
frater Pius, and the novice Confrater Galileo. The 


first 
farmer. 


was born in Trebbia the son of a simple 
At a very early age he presented himself 
to the Passionists; but on account of his delicate 
health he was refused. Later, however, because of 
his ceaseless importunity, the Fathers accepted him, 
saying: “He is an angel, let us give him a trial, 
and if the Lord wants to take him, we shall have 
another Aloysius Gonzaga to pray for us in 
heaven.” 

This remark came to be verified shortly after- 
wards, and the Fathers never regretted having 
accepted him. The young man perfectly satisfied 
all their expectations. He distinguished himself 
by his great humility, his perfect obedience, and 
his tender devotion to Mary. Nothing extra- 
ordinary occurred during his life. Like St. Gabriel 
he reached perfection by the simple but faithful 
fulfillment of all the obligations of his state for 
the love of God. We can truly say of him: he 
performed all he had to do with the greatest per- 
fection—bene omnia fecit. This is no small praise 
and few of us ever merit it. 

The time having come for him to receive Sacred 
Orders, the thought of such a sublime dignity over- 
whelmed him with awe. He begged our Blessed 
Lady to call him to heaven if he could not become 
a priest entirely according to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. This humble prayer was heard, for he died 
November 2, 1889, on a Saturday, as he had asked 
of the Blessed Virgin. The odor of sanctity 
wherein he had lived became much greater after 
his death. A great number of graces have been 
obtained through his intercession. 


ONFRATER Galileo Nicolini was a beauti- 

ful and tender flower of sanctity. He was 

born in 1882 at Capranica near Rome, the son of 
distinguished parents. From infancy he seemed 
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FATHER CHARLES HOUBEN 


to be endowed with extraordinary talents. In order 
to prepare himself for his first Holy Communion, 
he retired to our monastery in Vetralla. There 
he began to feel an attraction for the Passionist 
life. But before he could follow his vocation he 
had to surmount quite a few difficulties. He did 
so with a courage and perseverance surprising in 
one so young. In our preparatory college at Rocca 
di Papa he soon attracted the attention of his class- 
mates and superiors by his quick intelligence, his 
interior devotion, and especially by his ardent love 
of the Mother of God. Being sent to the 
novitiate, he soon learned in a very short time how 
to reach a high degree of religious perfection. 

His name in religion was Confrater Gabriel 
of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart. St. Gabriel of 
the Seven Dolors was his patron whom he suc- 
cessfully strove to imitate. Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart and to the Blessed Virgin were his character- 
istic devotions; under their direction he applied 
himself in great earnestness to the exercises of the 
interior life. And so well did he progress therein 
that the oldest Religious looked on him with feel- 
ings of reverential awe. 

Towards the end of the year of his novitiate he 
was confined to his bed. In spite of his awful 
sufferings his usual calm manner was in no way 
ruffled. He was entirely submissive to the Will 
of God. He spent the few free moments when 
he was not in acute pain by writing Italian verses 
in order to encourage himself to suffer in union 
with his Crucified Master. ‘The invariable theme 
of these*was that whoever suffers for love, suffers 
no more, for love makes suffering sweet. In the 
hope that a change of air might do him good, 
Galileo was transferred to the first monastery of 
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VEN. DOMINIC BARBERI 


the Order, the tumous Retreat of the Presentation 
located on the top of Monte Argentaro. There 
he died on May 12, 1897. 

His death was as quiet and as beautiful as his 
life. At sunrise he called all the Religious to his 
cell. At the foot of his bed there was a little table 
on which was a statue of our blessed Lady. When 
the Religious had all entered his room, with a 
joyful voice he asked them to light the candles in 
honor of Mary. They did so. And when Galileo 
saw the candles burning, he cried out in accents 
of great joy: “Oh! ... now... yes!” Some one 
asked him why he wanted the candles lighted. 
“Because,” he replied “we will then go to heaven 
with greater solemnity!” 

The fervent novice kept his eyes fixed upon the 
statue and repeated over and over again: “Ave 
Maria! Ave Maria!” All of a sudden the dying 
boy exclaimed: “The Saints! The Saints!” And 
he motioned to those present to make room foi 
others who apparently were entering the cell. The 
Religious with abated breath watched his ever; 
movement. Uncovering his head, he stretched out 
his arms, and with a heavenly smile upon his lips, 
he slowly bowed his head as if to salute his celestial 
visitors. An instant later Galileo had gone to his 
eternal home. All thought he was merely sleeping, 
but not seeing any signs of life, they called him b) 
name, and shook him in vain. Then they realiz: 
that the holy novice was dead. In his right hand 
he held a little image of his heavenly Mother 
whom he loved so ardently, and even in death th 
smile still lingered on his face. He was not yet 
fifteen years old. 

The fame of his sanctity was soon bruited 
abroad. His intercession was invoked and innum- 
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erable favors were obtained through his heavenly 
influence. The hearing of these prayers, the grant- 
ing of these graces, and the importunity of the 
faithful at large have finally persuaded The 
General of the Passionists to take the necessary 
steps to start the processes for his canonization. 
* * * * * 

cag the official Bolletino we quote the latest 

acts in the processes of beatification of Pas- 
sionists: 

September 27, 1924. Translation of the re- 
mains of the servant of God, Brother James of 
St. Aloysius under the direction of the Secretary 
General, Father Aloysius of St. Charles. 

October 1. The apostolic process concerning 
the virtues and miracles im specie of the Venerable 
Dominic of the Mother of God is begun at Veruli. 

October 20. At Rome in the palace of Arch- 
bishop Andrew Caron, Ordinary of the Abbey of 
Trefontane, is begun the informative process re- 
garding the report of the sanctity, virtues and 


miracles of the servant of God, Galileo Nicolini, 
novice. 

October 29. At Tarquinia, formerly Corneto, 
is begun the informative process concerning the 
report of sanctity, virtues and miracles of the ser- 
vant of God, Mary of the Crucified, first Superior 
of the Nuns of the Passion. 

October 30. At Sutri is completed the apédstolic 
process concerning the virtues and miracles in specie 
of the servant of God, Father Lawrence of St. 
Francis Xavier. Report transmitted to the Sacred 
Congregation. 

December 11. At Rome is completed the minor 
apostolic process concerning the third miracle sub- 
mitted as performed through the servant of God, 
Gemma Galgani. 

December 12. Faculties granted to the 
ecclesiastical tribunal at Veruli to examine wit- 
nesses outside the city and diocese concerning the 
virtues and miracles in specie of the Venerable 
Dominic of the Mother of God. 





Some of Our Own Martyrs 


To be Beatified “fune 21, 1925 


By FLtorence GILMoRE 


EEPLY revered and widely 
known are Father Jogues, 
apostle of the Iroquois, and 
Father de Brébeuf, lion-hearted 
leader of the Jesuit mission- 
aries who labored among the 
Hurons. But the companions 
work and their hardships, and 
the same glory of martyrdom, 
are overlooked and almost forgotten. 

Not only Father Jogues, but also Lalande and 
Goupil, were tortured and killed in New York; 
and in Canada, Father de Brébeuf was but one 
of five who won a place in the white robed army: 
Fathers Garnier, Lalemant, Daniel, and Chabanel 
being the others. 

René Goupil, the first Jesuit to be martyred on 
our continent, was, like almost all his co-laborers, 
a Frenchman. He was born in Anjou, in 1607. 
Frail health prevented his remaining in the Jesuit 
novitiate in his youth, so he offered himself to serve 
the Society in Canada, as a layman, willing for any 
work which might be assigned him. It was with 
this understanding—all to his disadvantage, it 
would seem to us,—that he set sail for Quebec. 


their 
were not denied 


who shared 
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Some time later, however, he bound himself to the 
Society, by pronouncing his religious vows in pres- 
ence of Father Jogues. 

René Goupil was thirty-three years of age, of 
unbounded energy and delicate health, when he 
began life anew as chief surgeon in a hospital in 
Quebec. For two years he practised his profession 
there; but early in 1642 he set out for the Huron 
mission, with Father Jogues, whose constant com- 
panion he was destined to be throughout the months 
of life that remained to him. 

Taken prisoner by the Iroquois, he and his fel- 
low Frenchmen were cruelly tortured, but he 
uttered no word of complaint. His nails .were 
torn out, and his fingers cut off at the joints. Dur- 
ing a thirteen-day journey to the Iroquois country 
he suffered intensely from hunger, heat and blows; 
while the undressed wounds of his hands and feet 
festered and swarmed with worms. When the 
party which was hurrying him and his friends to 
its headquarters was met by a band of two hundred 
braves, of their own nation, he was forced to walk 
between their double ranks, and was beaten almost 
to death. 

On reaching Ossernenon he was tortured afresh, 
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and again when the party halted at Andagaron, 
where he made an enemy of an influential brave 
by teaching his little son to make the Sign of the 
Cross. One evening, very soon afterward, as he 
returned to the village in company with Father 
Jogues, he was attacked by an Indian in the pay 
of the man whom he had incensed. A terrific 
hatclfet-blow on the head killed him almost in- 
stantly. He fell, with the Holy Name upon his 
lips: and all was over. In his boyhood he had been 
known as “good René;” and in writing an account 
of his death, Father Jogues spoke of him as “an 
angel of innocence, and a martyr of Jesus Christ.” 

Goupil’s death occurred in 1642, and the 
martyrdom of the other Jesuits occurred within the 
seven years following. The last victims were 
immolated in 1649. 


ATHER LALEMANT, the most delicate of 
men, was the companion in martyrdom of the 
“Lion of the Missions,” Father de Brébeuf; and 
strange as it seems, although his superior died after 
four hour’s torture, he lived through seventeen. It 
was at six o'clock of a cold March evening that his 
passion began, and he did not breathe his last until 
eleven the next morning. 

Reaching Canada in 1646, when he was thirty- 
six years of age, Father Lalemant was detained 
in Quebec for two years, and was then sent to the 
Huron country as assistant to Father de Brébeuf. 
For him there were to be no long years of such 
hardship as fell to the lot of Canadian missionaries 
in those days; who lived in squalid, crowded 
quarters, cold in winter and insufferably hot in 
summer; who were often hungry, often weary to 
the point of exhaustion, often ill without either 
physician or proper remedies. 

He had been at his post but one month when 
the Iroquois attacked St. Louis, the settlement in 
which he and Father de Brébeuf chanced to be at 
the time. The warriors of the tribe were absent, 
and after setting fire to the village, and killing 
many of the women and children, the savages glee- 
fully hurried the two priests to St. Ignace—a Huron 
settlement which had already fallen into their 
hands. Father de Brébeuf was tortured first, 
Father Lalemant being forced to stand by until he 
expired, at three o’clock in the afternoon of the 
sixteenth of March, 1649. 

At six o’clock that same evening the Iroquois 
began their bloody work on Father Lalemant. To 
prolong his agony they killed him inch by inch. 
At times he became beside himself with pain; but 
rallying, almost instantly, he would renew the 
offering of his sufferings. Only after long hours 
of terrible torment was the crown won. The love 
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of God had made a hero of a frail, timid Parisian. 


& 1649, the fateful year in which Fathers de 
Brébeuf and Lalemant were martyred, Father 
Charles Garnier was brutally put to death by the 
Iroquois. 

Born in Paris, in 1606, of wealthy and noble 
parents, Charles Garnier’s early life was sur- 
rounded by loving care and every luxury. At the 
age of eighteen he entered the Society of Jesus, and 
it was not long before he began to beseech his 
superiors to send him to the Canadian missions. 
Shortly after his ordination the request was granted, 
and he set forth joyfully. On reaching the New 
World he was sent at once to the Huron country, 
where he spent fourteen years, without once return- 
ing to Quebec. 

Delicately reared though he had been, the filth 
and vermin of Indian cabins had no terror for him. 
He went everywhere, without showing the least 
repugnance to the horrors that assailed his senses. 
Literally, he forgot himself in his devotion to the 
work God had sent him to do. More than once he 
walked thirty or forty miles to baptize a dying 
Indian, when the forests were infested with hostile 
tribes; and in quest of some.soul he spent many a 
bitterly cold night alone in the wilderness. 

Three times did Father Garnier make an effort 
to convert the Tobacco tribe, and each time he 
seemed to fail; but, at last, soon after his third 
sojourn among them, they themselves asked for 
a blackrobe to teach them the way to heaven. 
Father Garnier then went back to them, and re- 
mained in their midst until his death. 

Early in the year 1648 the Iroquois completely 
vanquished the Hurons; they next turned their at- 
tention to the Tobacco tribes: and the day of 
Father Garnier’s martyrdom was at hand. 

The savages reached St. Jean, headquarters of 
the Tobacco mission, when all the braves of the 
tribe were away, and only women, children, and 
old men remained in the village. As soon as the 
alarm was given Father Garnier ran from house 
to house, giving absolution or baptism to all who 
desired it. An Iroquois came face to face with 
him as he made the round, and shot him through 
the body, tore off his cassock, and ran in pursuit 
of some Indians who were fleeing. Near the spot 
where Father Garnier fell there lay a dying Huron, 
and the dying priest was trying to drag himself 
to him to give absolution, when a party of Iroquois 
caught sight of him. One split his head with a 
hatchet, and leaving his body where it fell, others 
set fire to the village. 


ATHER NATALIS CHABANEL, Father 


Garnier’s associate at St. Jean, was away when 
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the village was attacked; and soon afterward he 
was recalled by his superior, who thought it unwise 
to expose the life of another missioner in a post 
of such danger. Accordingly, in company with 
seven or eight Christian Hurons, he began his 
journey through the snow-clad forests. The first 
night the tired Indians fell asleep as soon as the 
evening meal had been eaten, but Father Chabanel 
remained awake. About midnight he heard the 
war songs of a band of Iroquois and their prisoners. 
Instantly he awakened his comrades, and they fled 
in the direction of the nearest mission; but he, less 
fleet of foot than they, could not keep pace with 
them. 

Days passed, and Father Chabanel did not reach 
the mission. ‘There was intense anxiety about him 
among his fellow priests, and many surmises were 
whispered about as to his fate. Some time after- 
ward a renegade Huron boasted that he had killed 
Father Chabanel and thrown his body into the 
river, 

Born in 1613, Father Chabanel’s first work as 
a Jesuit had been the teaching of rhetoric in several 
colleges of the province of Toulouse. In 1634 
he went to Canada. 

So intense was his repugnance to the customs 
of the savages and for the hardships of a mis- 
sionary’s life in their villages, that in the early days 
of his apostolate he was strongly tempted to beg to 
be recalled. To fortify himself against making 
any such request he vowed never willingly to leave 
the mission. And he left it only through the gates 
of martyrdom, after six years of labor. 


NOTHER of the less widely known martyrs 
of the Indian missions was Father Anthony 
Daniel, a man of gentle birth and tender rearing. 
After two years study of philosophy and one of 
law he entered the Jesuit novitiate, at the age of 


twenty. Sent to Canada after his ordination, for 
two years he had charge of a school for Indian 
boys in Quebec; afterwards, he labored in the 
Huron country for thirteen years, proving himself, 
as his superior wrote to the general of the order, 
“a truly remarkable man, humble, obedient, united 
with God, of never failing patience and indomit- 
able courage in adversity.” 

Father Daniel’s headquarters in the Huron 
country were at Teanautayé, or St. Joseph, the 
largest settlement of the district. It was well 
fortified, Indian fashion, with many palisades, and 
was considered impregnable. On the morning of 
the fourth of July, 1648, in the absence of nearly 
all the warriors of the tribe, the village was at- 
tacked by the Iroquois. When the alarm was given 
Father Daniel had just finished saying Mass and 


the chapel was still crowded with worshippers. He 
hurried from house to house, administering baptism 
to all who wished it: and they were many, when 
death stared them in the face. 

Some of the Indians escaped from the town 
through an opening in a palisade opposite the one 
by which the Iroquois were pouring into it. Still 
clad in his vestments Father Daniel advanced to 
meet the invaders, hoping to attract their attention 
to himself long enough to give his people time to 
make their escape. And for a moment the savages 
paused, amazed and awe struck by such daring. 
Recovering themselves quickly, however, they 
showered him with arrows, which tore his garments 
and plowed into his flesh. An instant later a bullet 
pierced his heart, and he fell with the name of 
Jesus upon his lips. The Indians rushed forward, 
and scooping his blood in their hands bathed their 
faces in it to make themselves brave. 

The town was already afire, and when the flames 
reached the chapel an Indian threw Father Daniel’s 
body into it, and they were consumed together. 


HERE could we find records of lives more 

heroic, or of martyrdom more glorious than 
in the history of our own land? Missionaries to 
China and Japan and India, or to the savage islands 
of the Pacific did not—could not—suffer more 
intensely or more bravely. And now, at last, the 
Church, slow and careful and patient, is to raise 
them to her altars. In speaking of one among them 
Parkman says that had he lived in an earlier age 
he would probably have been canonized. He did 
not understand that the Church is the same yester- 
day, today, and forever. 

The Iroquois were unlike the Hurons only in 
being fiercer, more cunning, more treacherous, 
and more powerful. ‘They lived in a state of 
chronic warfare—and loved it. The other Indian 
nations feared them greatly: the Hurons, for in- 
stance, fortified only such towns as were nearest 
the Iroquois settlements. In the open they were 
not formidable foes for Europeans, “but hidden in 
dense forests, they were an enemy to be feared. 

After years of desultory warfare the Iroquois 
made a determined attack on the Hurons, in 1649. 
They destroyed their towns, massacred them by 
hundreds, and took many prisoners. So terrific 
was the blow that the Hurons, as a-nation, were 
wiped out. It was during this campaign that five 
of the Jesuits won their crowns. 

The savage Iroquois little knew that they were 
giving martyrs to the Church of God, and heroes 
to generations who would till their lands and sail 
their rivers when they and their nation had long 
been but a memory. 





Archcontraternity Comment 
(Note: of the -Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion for “fune, 1925 ) 


INTENTION 


* HE Intention of the Archcon- 

fraternity of the Passion for 

June is “Our Deceased Mem- 

bers.” This Intention needs 

neither explanation nor recom- 

mendation. Hereafter, Holy 

Mass will be offered for the 

deceased members of the. Archconfraternity on the 
fourth Sunday of each month. 

AN 


Open Forum 


This ‘Archconfraternity Page” henceforth will 
be not only devoted to the Monthly Intention, but 
will also be devoted to a discussion of various 
matters pertaining to the society. Members, espec- 
ially promoters, are invited to send for publication 
on this page any remarks which they think may 
prove interesting to the other members. Every 
criticism helps. Address all communications to 
Rey. Fr. Kenan, C. P., 381 West St., Union City, 
ak B 


Our PresENT STANDING 


The Archconfraternity of the Passion, newly 
reorganized in the Eastern section of the United 
States, now numbers over 10,000 members. Its 
headquarters are at St. Michael’s Monastery, Union 
City, N. J. Branches are established at our mon- 
asteries in Pittsburg, Baltimore, Dunkirk, Brook- 
lyn, Scranton and Boston. Several pastors have 
also instituted branches in their own_ parishes. 
There is one band of members in Ontario, Canada. 


PROMOTERS 


The zeal tf many of the promoters is most en- 
couraging. A majority of them are not at all 
satisfied with merely one band of members. Mrs. 
Minerva Dwyer, of 769 Newark, Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J., has charge of 475 associates. 


A militant promoter in North Carolina reports 
that her monthly leaflets have gone astray several 
times. “Heaven protect the Klansman,” she writes, 
“‘who holds back my leaflets.” 

The male promoter is a rather rare specimen. 
But, wait! 


BooKLET 


Within a month or two the little Book of Rules 
and Devotions for the members of the Archcon- 
fraternity will be ready. It wil! be distributed 
by the promoters to the members of their bands. 
This booklet was compiled by-Rev. Father Adrian, 
C. P., lately released from Directorship of the 
Archconfraternity because of other numerous and 
pressing duties. 


CONVERSION OF THE JEWws 


The Intention of the Archconfraternity for 
December, 1924, on “The Conversion of the 
Jews” called forth the indignation of Rabbi 
Alexander Lyons of Brooklyn, N. Y. His article 
of protest was answered by Miss Rosalie Marie 
Levy in the Brooklyn Tablet. Dr. Lyons re- 
marked that “good Jews can’t be converted and 
shouldn’t be.” In her latest book, Why Jews Be- 
come Catholics, Miss Levy, herself a convert, 
proves very convincingly that from the Apostles to 
the present day good Jews are converted and should 
be. 

Wartcn ! 


Watch this column next month for news of very 
great importance to all members of the Archcon- 
fraternity. It will interest you. 


GEMMA’s LEAGUE 


From a band in far-off Texas comes a splendid 
list of prayers and good works for our Chinese 
Missioners. The Promoter, Miss Rosenda Garcia. 
of Hebbronville, asks for more Gemma’s League 
Leaflets. These leaflets will be sent gladly to pro- 
moters and members who ask for them. 








OF THE SACRED PASSION 


THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY 


The Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion has been generously enriched with indulgences for the living and the 
dead. The only essential condition for membership is to have one’s name registered. There are three degrees of member- 
ship. FIRST DEGREE Members make daily Five Offerings of the Precious Blood in honor of the Five Wounds of 
Christ. SECOND ao Ran Members make the Stations of the Cross once a week, besides saying the jnres, of the 
First Degree. THIRD DEGREE Members make five to ten minutes Meditation daily on the Passion besides saying the 
prayers of the First and Second Degrees. ame SPIRITUAL ACTIVITY oi the Archconfraternity consists in a 
CRUSADE OF PRAYERS and GOOD WORKS for the conversion of China. among in the Archconfraternity will 
increase your personal devotion to Christ Crucified. Send your name for enrollment to THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 
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The Fellowship of Suffering 


No. IV in §t. Paul and The Sacred Passton 


By FRANCIs 


HEN St. Helena reached Cal- 
vary in search of the Cross and 
the other relics of the Passion, 
she found the holy place sur- 
mounted by a statue of Venus. 
Hatred had chosen the image 
of deified lust as the means of 

blotting out the memory of Incarnate Love. This 
historic fact reads now like a prophecy, for in 
looking back over the centuries we find that Jesus 
has been robbed of the fruits of His Passion 
principally by the works of the flesh. Philosophers 
have traced the cause of the Reformation to the 
luxury of the Renaissance and even the ordinary 
reader needs no guide to point out that the defec- 
tion of England was directly due to the unbridled 
desires of a sensuous king. 
A modern writer, although describing conditions 
of the present day, has, nevertheless, written a 
convincing summary of cause and effect that is 
true of all time. “The distance in time between 
Calvary of the first century and this twentieth 
century, the familiarity with the thought of the 
Cross has greatly blurred for us its awfulness and 
humiliation, its agony and its shame. Perhaps, the 
simplicity of the symbol has cast a glamor over 
the. modern mind and blinded us to its strenuous 
meaning. Art, for instance, with an unerring 
instinct of moral beauty has seized the Cross and 
idealized it. It is wrought in gold and hung on 
the neck of light-hearted beauty; it is stamped on 
the costly binding of Bibles; it stands out in bold 
relief on churches that are filled with easy-going 
veople. Painters have given themselves to Cruci- 
fixions and their striking works are criticized by 
persons who praise the thorns in the crown but are 
1ot quite pleased with the expression of Jesus’ face 
ind then return to their pleasures. Composers have 
ast the bitter Passion into stately oratorios and 
ashionable audiences are affected unto tears. Jesus’ 
has been taken out of His hands and 
smothered in flowers; ‘it has become what He would 
iave hated—a source of graceful ideas and agree- 
ble emotions. When Jesus presented His Cross 
or the salvation of His disciples, He was certainly 
iot thinking of a sentiment which can disturb no 
man’s life, nor redeem any man’s soul, but rather 
f the unsightly beam which must be set up in the 
midst of a man’s pleasures and of the jagged nails 


Cross 


Sura, C. P. 


that must pierce his soul.” () 

All this may seem a modern evil and yet St. 
Paul in his Roman prison is moved to tears in 
writing to the Philippians to warn them against 
those whom he calls “enemies of the Cross of 
Christ.” “For many walk of whom I have told 
you often (and now tell you weeping), that thc, 
are enemies of the Cross of Christ: whose © d is 
destruction: whose God is their belly; and whose 
glory is in their shame: who mind earthly things.” 
(Phil. 3/18-19.) The casual reader may think 
he refers to the contemptuous pagans or the per- 
secuting Jews, but he applies the term to Christians 
who had forgotten the meaning of the Cross and 
the conditions of discipleship laid down by the 
Master Himself: “If any man will come after 
Me, let him. deny himself and take up his cross 
daily and follow Me.” (Luke 9/23.) Just as 
the Jews become children of Abraham through the 
painful rite of circumcision, so must every man 
embrace the Cross, not merely as a symbol of Faith, 
but as a rule of life in order to become a disciple 
of Christ. St. Paul but echoes the words of the 
Master when he insists that “they that are Christ’s 
have crucified their flesh with the vices and con- 


(Gal. 5/24.) 


HAT his assiduous contemplations of 


cupiscences.’ 


the 


Crucified were not.the reveries of an easy- 


going spirituality becomes evident when we consider 
some of his utterances, and especially his practise 
of the crucifying virtue of self-denial. 

No one had greater reason than he to boast of 
worldly advantages or spiritual gifts. In intellect 
He 
a forceful and winning personality, that exact 
measure of strength and tenderness which made 
him a leader of multitudes. Of his worldly posi- 
tion, he testifies: “For my part, I have grounds for 
trust even in the flesh. If any man deemeth that 
he can trust in the flesh, better can I, circumcised 
when eight days old, of the race of Israel, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew born of Hebrews, in 
observance of the Law, a Pharisee, in zeal a per- 
secutor of the Church, in the justness to be found 
in the Law, proved without blame.” (Phil. 3/4-6.) 

But in nene of these things does he glory. When 
he considers how “Jesus. ... having joy set before 

Him endured the Cross, despising the shame” 
)~ Lilienthal: Some Actors in our Lord’s Passion. 


alone he ranks with the geniuses of our race. 
L ] 


Mad 
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(Heb. 12/2), when he sees how “He, being rich, 
became poor for our sakes” (2 Cor. 8/9) and how 
“He humbled Himself even unto the death of the 
Cross” (Phil. 2/5-8), he is moved to the depths 
of his generous soul and gives voice to his feelings: 
“God forbid that I should glory save in the Cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom the world is 
crucified to me and I to the world.” (Gal. 6/14.) 


S for his works and gifts, he sums all up in 
the fact that he had labored more than the 
other Apostles and had been caught up into 
heaven and heard secret words which it is not 
granted to man to utter. He knew that he had 
natural gifts of surpassing worth and spiritual gifts 
of untold value and yet, he “counts all things to 
be but loss for the excellent knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, my Lord, for whom I have suffered the 
loss of all things,” for a greater honor and more 
exalted privilege, namely, “that I might know Him 
....and the fellowship of His suffering, being 
made conformable to His death.” (Phil. 3/8-10.) 
Indeed, “the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
treasure hidden in a field. Which a man having 
found, hid it, and for joy thereof goeth, and selleth 
all that he hath, and buyeth that field. Again the 
kingdom of heaven is like to a merchant seeking 
good pearls. Who, when he had found one pearl 
of great price, went his way, and sold all that he 
had, and bought it.” (Matt. 13/44-46.) 

St. Paul paid a great price to be admitted into 
that fellowship with his Christ. Faithfully he 
followed in His foot-prints, for his life reveals 
his share in the pain of body, anguish of mind and 
torment of heart endured by Jesus. “We are fools 
for Christ’s sake... . we are weak. ... we are with- 
out honor. Even unto this hour we both hunger 
and thirst and are naked and are buffetted and have 
no fixed abode; and we labor working with our 
hands: we are reviled and we bless: we are perse- 
cuted and we suffer it: we are blasphemed, and we 
entreat: we are made as the refuse of the world, 
the off-scouring of all even unto now.” (I Cor. 
4/10.) He then details his sufferings: “Of the 
Jews five times did I receive forty stripes save one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once I was stoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I 
was in the depth of the sea. In journeying often, 
in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils 
from my own nation, in perils from the Gentiles, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea, in perils from false brethren. In 
labor and painfulness, in much watchings, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness. Besides those things which are without: 
my daily instance, the solicitude for all the 


churches.” (2 Cor. 11/24-28.) Such were his 
sufferings that he was weary of life until assurance 
comes to him in the remembrance of his fellowship 
with the Suffering Christ. “In all things we 
suffer tribulation, but are not distressed; we are 
straitened but are not destitute; we suffer persecu- 
tion but are not forsaken; we are cast down but 
we perish not. Always bearing about in our body 
the mortification of Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus may be made manifest in our bodies.” (2 
Cor. 4/8-10.) With this thought peace and joy 
fill his heart: “From henceforth let no man be 
troublesome to me; for I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.” (Gal. 6/17.) 

How truly did the Wise Man speak when he 
pointed out the way Wisdom deals with a soul. 
“She will bring upon him fear and dread and trial; 
and she will torture him with the tribulation of her 
discipline, till she try him by her laws and trust 
his soul. ‘Then she will strengthen him and make 
her way straight to him and give him joy.” 


(Ecclus. 4/19-21.) 


Love Strong as Death 
By E. H. 


When those dear eyes shall close in death, 
Ah, shall they first have look’d on mine 
As I too in that sleep recline? 

Or I have watch’d your parting breath? 


Shall cruel leagues of land or sea 

Divide us in the destin’d day 

When one must go, the other stay? ... 
Fond fears—but not for you and me. 


The Heart we live in side by side 
Will hold us spite of time and space; 
Nor any loss but loss of grace 

Can more than seemingly divide. 


And we may leave, with perfect trust, 
To that true Heart the when and where, 
And which shall be the first to share 
Death’s secret with the gather’d just. 


Enough that when the stroke of loss 
Shall fall on either, strength to take 
Will be the other’s—for His sake 

Who ever crowns the suffer’d cross. 





A Will 


Transtated from L’Idisto Katolka 


By L. H. Dyer 


HAVE drawn up many wills 
during my long career, but the 
memory of one of them will 
always remain with me. _ It 
was that of a farm laborer in 
Mulleroy, Jean Pombel. His 
wife had died and he lived with 
his three little girls, the oldest of whom was but six 
years and the youngest thirteen or 
months. 

He was an honest and kindly man, not very 
talkative, speaking but little of his personal affairs. 
It was often said in the village that he had money 
put by; that was why, when he fell sick and sent 
for me to arrange his last affairs, 1 was astonished 
at what he confided to me. 

“Monsieur Lingeon,” he said to me, “we shall 
first of all talk of my death. I possess nothing. I 
live by my daily wage which is very small. I 
believe that the good God aids me, for without His 
help the task of supporting my three children would 
be too much for me.” 

“But, Jean, you must have a little laid by!” 

“No, monsieur, it is as I told you, absolutely 
nothing. I even owe for a few loaves of bread 
and a little dress for Marguerite.” 

“But under these circumstances. ..” 

“You wonder why I sent for you... , because I 
wish in spite of this to make a will.” 

I did not understand, for the moment I thought 
that the sick man was delirious; but he was quite 
calm. 

“Write,” 
willing.” 

I assented to his wish, and here is what he dic- 
tated to me: 

“T give my soul to the good God, Who will be 

illing to take it, I hope. My poor bits of furni- 
ture will be used to pay my debts and my rent for 
this month. I bequeath my little girls, Marguerite, 
Jeanne and Louise to Martial Lespereux and Vital 
Najac; Lespereux will take them first, and Najac 

terwards, in case Martial dies.” 

“That is all, Monsieur.” 

I wrote it out as he wished, but I could not help 
exclaiming: 

“Lespereux! That is impossible, Jean! He 
already has three children, and he is a poor man.” 

“T know that very well, Monsieur, but he will 


fourteen 


he continued, “write, if you are 
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take them—you will see. 
friends. 
sign it.” 

He signed, and the calm certainty with which 
he did it was so beautiful, I did not have the 
courage to attempt to argue with him. 

Some days afterwards, Jean Pombel died. 

His will, however strange it might seem, em- 
bodied however his last wishes. I sent 
Lespereux and Najac. 

They were day-laborers, fathers of families and 
both of them very poor. They arrived at my 
office before the hour set. They had put on their 
Sunday attire, modest but neat and, to honor me, 
they had made a close shave, even too close, as 
showed the cuts on their cheeks. They saluted 
me with the humility of the honest poor, a humility 


I can never look upon without a tug at my heart 
strings. 


We two have been 
Please hand me the paper so that I can 


for 


AS I seated them, I could see the questioning 
hope in their eyes: “A will is always a mys- 
terious thing. What man can tell what will come 
out of this. Certainly a little money will do no 
harm to such poor men as ourselves.” This I 
could plainly read in their minds, as they gazed 
upon me. 

I opened the envelope and read: 

... My furniture will be used to pay my debts 
... I bequeath my little girls to Martial Lespereux 
and to Vital Najac... 

They gave not even one start, but their eyes fell, 
ceasing to further question or await. 

“Well?” I said to Lespereux. 

“Well, Lingeon,” he replied, “they may come 
at once.” He said this simply as of a matter 
entirely natural and as the only thing to do under 
the circumstances, 

“But how can you do this, my brave Martial? 

““We shall make out some way, Monsieur. One 
works a little harder and afterwards the good God 
will attend to the rest.” 

Perhaps I am a big fool, but this courageous 
charity made tears come to my eyes. 

“You have three children, have you not!” 

“Yes, so there will be six with Pombel’s. When 
will they come?” 
“Very soon. 


I will bring them. 
your wife say?” 


What will 
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“What do your suppose she will say, Monsieur? 
She will certainly say the same as I.” 

The two stood up. Najac had not spoken; but 
this was from a feeling of delicacy; for, allow- 
ing his companion to pass, he said to me softly, 
pointing to him: 

“T certainly hope he will live a long time, but 
you understand that I am ready to take his place.” 

I gave them a vigorous handshake, for indeed 
I was unable to articulate a word. 

An hour later, I sought out the three little girls 
and lead them to the home of Lespereux. ‘The 
father, the mother and their children were seated 
on a bench in front of the table, about to begin 
their evening meal. On my entrance, they arose. 

“Here are the little ones,” I said to them. 

The mother came forward. 

“Come,” she said, “sit down.” 

The three little ones looked for a place but there 
was not much room. Then Lespereux said to his 
children: 

“Get back there, you. Crowd together a little.” 

Room was made on the bench. Pombel’s 
daughters found places and that was all—they had 
become part of the family. : 

Pressing Martial’s hand, I slipped a coin into 
it. He looked at it and then handed it back. 

“Ah! Monsieur,” he said to me unreproach- 
fully, “you should leave the joy to me.” 

From that day, believe me, I understood why 
the Lord so loved the poor. From time to time, 
I visited the new family. Everything went on 
well. Lespereux worked longer hours and made 
out neither very well nor very badly. But during 
the following winter, Martial one evening was 
suddenly taken with a violent fever. There was 
only just time to fetch the priest hastily and on 
that very night his soul received in Heaven the 
recompense for his admirable charity. 


S soon as I learned of the dreadful news, I 
ran to the unfortunate home. I found the 
forlorn mother weeping and repeating-unceasingly: 
“My poor man! My unfortunate husband! 
And the children, I cannot keep them any longer.” 
I did my best to comfort her, speaking of the 
paradise where undoubtedly Martial had his place, 
but I could see that what tormented her more than 
anything else was the necessity of having to 
abandon Pombel’s orphans. 

“Don’t worry,” I said to her, “I will immediate- 
ly take the matter in hand and find some one who 
will care for them. I shall soon come to fetch 
them.” 

When I got back to my home, I was informed 
that some one awaited me in the office. It was 
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Vital Najac. He had on his working clothes and 
his big muddy shoes. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “I am dirtying every- 
thing about your place.” 

“Oh! it is you, Najac. What an unfortunate 
event! What can I do for you?” 

“T came because of the will, Lingeon.” 

“T see... that was agreed upon... but the un- 
fortunate man left nothing.” 

Najac was silent; with eyes fixed upon the 
ground, he turned and turned his cap between his 
gnarled fingers. Finally he looked up at me and, 
as if ashamed of what he had to say, he murmured 
softly: 

“And the three little girls of Pombs. .. 

Ah! the brave fellows! He had r 1. -r.bered 
and immediately ran to do his part towar. sa’. ging 
the living legacy bequeathed to him by his 1: end. 

“Vital,” I said to him, “will you please give me 
your hand?” 

He offered it to me and I pressed it strongly in 
mine; but I could plainly see that he did not under- 
stand the reason for my emotion. 

“They can come today,” he said, “I will let 
them know at home.” 


ND he went out walking carefully in order 
not to dirty my floor with his muddy shoes. 

I regarded him as he departed, and it seemed to 
me that I saw walking along with him and smiling 
at him, another man, the God-Man who had so 
loved the poor that He wished to be like them and 
to partake of their life. 


That evening at Najac’s there happened the same- 


scene as had happened a year previously at 
Lespereux’s—the children crowded together and 
there was room for the newcomers. 

Since then a long time has passed, but I can 
never forget it. For in it I met an act of simple 
charity, the very charity of Our Lord Himself. 


If there be any such thing as sin, in proportion 
to the depth with which men feel it, they will 
gravitate towards Rome. If it be true that the 
souls even of holy men are as continually con- 
tracting infirmity as their bodies are; if absolution 
is as constantly necessary for the one as ablution 
is for the other; as men of cleanly habits of body 
are more sensitive to the most trifling dirt spot, so 
men of sensitive consciences are miserable under 
taints upon a surface which to a vulgar eye seems 
pure as snow....add to this the conviction that 
the priest’s voice and hand alone can dispense the 
purifying stream; and beyond question, where the 
fountain runs the fullest, thither they will seek 
to go.—JamEs A. FRoupE. 

















THE LESSON 


{ NCE more let us place ourselves 

, in spirit beside our Divine Lord 

as He lies prone upon His face 

in the Garden of Gethsemane, 

The first hour of His agony 

has passed by. The vision of 

sin has crushed Him to the 

earth in terror and loathing. Jesus has seen the 
horror of sin in itself. Now He is to realize what 
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JESUS CRUCIFIED 


- 


OF REPUGNANCE 


under the cutting, searing scourges and the piercing 
thorns. He falls under the heavy weight of the 
Cross in the streets of Jerusalem. His hand con- 
tracts as the nail touches the palm, and convulses in 
sudden, fierce agony as the hammer drives it 
through into the wood. And then—the long three 
hours of terrible agony, the shooting, tearing pains, 
the thirst, the nausea, the horrible convulsions, the 
darkness and desolation of His abandonment, the 


He must suffer in atone- 
ment for these sins that 
He has taken upon Him- 
self. 

O1 course our Divine 
Savior had known what it 
would mean for Him to 
atone for the sins of the 
world. He knew perfectly 
well the Divine wrath of 
His Father against sin. He 
had seen the punishments 
of the fall of the angels, 
the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve from the Garden of 
Eden, the Deluge, the rain 
of fire and brimstone upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 
But now, as He lies pros- 
trate in Gethsemane, He 
is being made to realize in 
a direct and personal way 
what it will mean for 





OVERCOMING OURSELVES 


T# AT universally loved saint of our 

own day, the Little Flower of 
Jesus, once wrote of some pain which 
she had to endure: “Instead of trying 
not to feel it—which was impossible— 
I strove to take actual pleasure in it. 
My first impulse was to draw back; but 
I made such efforts to welcome the suf- 
fering that at the end of half an hour 
I had taken quite a fancy to it.” 

How much happier we would be, 
could we but learn to meet our repug- 
nances and sufferings in this way, and 
overcome them as the Little Flower 
and all the saints overcame their 
repugnances and sufferings, learning to 
suffer mot with bitterness of heart, but 
with peace and even with joy. 

This month’s meditation is meant to 
teach us this great lesson. 


whole unbearable torture 
that at last forces even 
from His Divine lips that 
awful cry, “My God, My 
God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me?” 

Ah, do not say that, be- 
cause Jesus was God, He 
was well able to bear this 
awful vision. Remember 
that He had a human 
nature like our own, only 
incomparably more deli- 
cate and sensitive, a nature 
that shrank from the pain 
and ignominy of His Pas- 
sion in a way that we can- 
not imagine. Our Blessed 
Lord was not acting a part 
in His agony in Gethsem- 
ane. He meant everything 
He did and said. He was 


terribly in earnest when 





Himself to stand before 





He prayed, “Father, if it 





that same God, not as His 
living Son, not even as a sinner, but as the very 
Man of Sin. He sees clearly all the tortures that 
will be His on the morrow, just as the condemned 
criminal who actually beholds the torture chamber 
being made ready for him. He suffers by anticipa- 
tion all the torments of His Passion. He feels 
the vile kiss of Judas upon His cheek, the ropes and 
chains about His body. He stands in the judgment 
halls of Caiphas and Pilate and Herod. He hears 
the cries of hate, the laughs of mockery. He feels 
the spittle running down His face. He shrinks 


be possible, let this chalice 
pass from Me.” He was not acting when He 
writhed upon the ground in an agony of repugnance 
at sight of the horrible torments now to come upon 
Him. 

Yet with all His repugnance, Jesus adds to His 
prayer, “Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt.” “My Father,” He says, “if this chalice may 
not pass away, but I must drink it, Thy will be 
done.” And as His repugnance and loathing in- 
crease, so does He repeat with more and more 
vehemence, “Thy will be done,” “Thy will be 
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done.” Who can measure the depths of resignation 


to God’s will and love for us in those words? 


PRAYER OF BLEssED BatristaA VARANI 


Hail, most sweet Jesus—O my Lord Jesus, with 
all the affection of my heart, I recall today the 
bitterness which Thou didst endure after Thy Last 
Supper, particularly in the garden, when, through 
the intensity of Thy grief and agony, and through 
the forevision of the cruel torments and bitter death 
now so close upon Thee, Thy body, so delicate and 
sensitive to pain, sweated blood which fell to the 
ground about Thee. O good Jesus, if so bitter 
were the contemplation of these sufferings await- 
ing Thy delicate body to Thy mind, so sensitive 
and noble, how great then were the actual experi- 
ences of such agony. Have I not cause to feel a 
lively compassion in my own soul? (Let your 


mind dwell on these thoughts and your heart speak 
out in your own words to our Blessed Lord.) 


HY did our Divine Savior will to suffer this 

agony of repugnance in the Garden of 
Olives? To show us what it meant to Him to 
undergo His Passion and how much He loved us 
in order to go through with it; and also to 
teach us how we must overcome our repugnances 
if we wish to prove our love for Him and to follow 
Him. “If any man” He said, “will be My disci- 
ple, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow Me.” 

Here is the great test of our love for God. It 
is not how much we say we love Him or think we 
love Him, that proves our love, but how much we 
are willing to suffer for Him. Naturally we have 
a repugnance to suffering of all kinds. And our 
Lord expects us to shrink from suffering, just as 
He shrank from it. But also He wants us to over- 
come our repugnance, just as He overcame His 
aversion to His Passion. And we can learn to do 
this by placing ourselves in spirit with Him in His 
agony in Gethsemane, and saying over and over 
with Him, “Father, not my will, but Thine be 
done.” 

Like the Little Flower, our first impulse with 
regard to suffering will be to draw back; but if 
we make efforts to welcome the suffering as the 
Will of God, we too can learn, if not to take a 
fancy to it, at least to bear it with peace. 

St. Ignatius once said that no matter what 
he might be called upon to suffer, if only he 
might spend some minutes meditating on our Lord 
in His agony, he would be ready to bear every- 
thing. ‘That is because a special grace goes out 
from Jesus in this mystery of His Passion,—the 
grace to overcome all our repugnances. In this 
scene Jesus took our repugnances upon Himself, 
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just as He took our sins upon Himself, and if we 
go to Him, we shall find that we are not fighting 
alone, but that He is fighting with us. 

Of course, like the little saint mentioned above, 
we shall need to make efforts to overcome our 
repugnances, to welcome our sufferings. But these 
efforts will serve only to bring us closer to our 
Lord in Gethsemane, where His repugnance 
crushed Him to the earth in an agony of loathing. 
And the greater efforts we must make, the deeper 
will be our peace of soul, when at last we have 
conquered our proud, rebellious nature and forced 
it to bow down in resignation to God’s will. 


N a novel of the late Canon Sheehan is the 

story of an Irish girl, who was very beautiful, 
and a little too vain of her beauty. One day she 
is stricken with a disease that is incurable and that 
disfigures her so terribly that she is forced to lie 
in a darkened room. At first the poor girl is in- 
consolable. She weeps continually, and in the bit- 
terness of her heart almost curses God Himself. 
Gradually, however, as the priest comes to her 
every day, and talks to her about our Lord’s suf- 
ferings, and tells her how He was so downhearted 
at the sight of His tortures that He lay upon the 
ground in agony and sweat blood at the sight of 
them, the girl’s heart is touched. ‘The more she 
thinks about our Lord’s agony of repugnance, the 
less she thinks about her own sufferings, until at 
last she begins to suffer with peace and even with 
joy,—joy in suffering something for Him Who 
suffered so much for her, joy in having a part in 
her Master’s agony in Gethsemane. In a word, 
from a bitter, sour, rebellious girl, she is trans- 
formed into a saint of God. “Sure, your 
Reverence,” says her old mother to the priest, “she 
used to be the death of me with her tantrums and 
goings on; but now it’s “please, mother, this” and 
“please, mother, that,” and “Can I help you, 
mother?” and “God bless you, mother.” Sure, 
glory be to God, He has given me a saint for a 
daughter.” 

No, God had not “given her a saint for a 
daughter,” but He had transformed her daughter 
from a vain, frivolous girl into a saint by teaching 
her through love of Him how to overcome herself 
and her repugnance to suffering. Why cannot we 
learn this lesson of the Wisdom and Power of 
God, the wisdom and power that teach us how to 
meet our repugnances and how to overcome them’? 

(Let your mind dwell on these thoughts and 
your heart speak out in your own words to our Lord 
in Gethsemane. ) 

AsPIRATION :—Passion of Christ, strengthen me. 

ResoLution:—I shall, try to overcome m) 
repugnances with Jesus in Gethsemane. 














Mater Dolorosa 


CATHERINE GRADY 


An open breast—a sword cleft heart— 
My gifts to her till now. 

Encircling arms from pains apart— 
This vengeance did she vow. 


The glistening eyes—the soul distressed— 
Till now to her I gave. 

But smiling eyes with love expressed— 
From her till now I have. 

My heart is conquered, Virgin sweet, 
Let spear-point pierce it through, 

My hands and feet would nail-points meet, 
His pains in me renew. 


Dismas 
The Story of the Good Thief 
By Anthony M. Benedik, D. D. 
HE shades of evening were creeping over the 


southern desert, and the chill of the night was 
on the air. The wretched beast of burden that 


soree Mary and her precious Infant stumbled along 
is though its power to see were gone, and the weary 


gait at which Joseph plodded along beside it showed 
hat the party had undergone a hard day of travelling. 


Where would they spend the night? Habitations 
were few and far between in this desert borderland 
etween Judea and Egypt, and such people as did 
ive there were mostly desperate criminals. Those 
ho had committed crime in Egypt fled just across 
the border into Palestine, while those who were 
unted by the Roman legions in Judea fied into 
Egypt. And just around the line dividing the two 
ountries the desert was infested with robbers and 
nurderers of the worst possible type. Such shelter 
was scarce better than none at all. 

Shortly they arrived at a cave hewn in the rocks, 
and Joseph, hoping to find people dwelling there, 
called in a loud voice. Almost immediately a rough, 
1eavily bearded man appeared, followed by a woman 
ind a little boy, about the same age as was Jesus. 
Joseph told his wants, and the man, though some- 
what grudgingly, consented to shelter them overnight. 

The interior of the cave was very rough and 
inelegant, but it was at least a shelter from the cold 
air of the night, and the Holy Family were exceed- 


ingly grateful for it. The little boy, whose name 
was Dismas, and the child Jesus soon became great 
friends, and played and romped about together until 
they could no longer hold their eyes open. When 
the next day dawned, they parted regretfully, in all 
human probability never to meet again. The ways 
of heaven are beyond human ken. 

We know the story of the life of the child Jesus, 
how He grew up in the simple town of Nazareth, 
and then went abroad over the land, doing good 
works and performing miracles and explaining the 
law of God. And how finally, through jealousy, He 
was taken prisoner by the Roman soldiers and the 
Roman governor Pontius Pilate was intimidated into 
pronouncing upon Him the sentence of death by 
crucifixion, the most ignominious of all forms of 
execution. 

But the boy Dismas had led a very different life. 
Following in the footsteps of his father, he had 
waylaid and robbed’ and murdered travellers through 
the desert, until he became one of the most notorious 
bandits of his time. But finally he came to the end 
of his string, being captured, with others of his band, 
by the Roman governor’s troops and confined in 
prison, there to await death. 

For a time they languished there, until finally hope 
began to revive within them—when suddenly news 
came. They were to be crucified with the arch- 
malefactor, Jesus of Nazareth, who had claimed the 
title of “King of the Jews” and who was about to 
be punished for his acts of treason. The name “Jesus 
of Nazareth” struck no responsive chord in Dismas’ 
memory; he had long ago forgotten the little Jewish 
boy with whom he had played in his father’s cave in 
the desert, over thirty years ago. 

But God never forgets, and every good deed de- 
mands its reward from Him. We know the rest of 
the story well—the history of the harrowing trip to 
Calvary, where the crosses were erected and the three 
condemned prisoners made fast to them. And, with 
the rest of the mocking crowd, the two thieves reviled 
Jesus. “You Who art so powerful,” they cried, “show 
Your power now, and save Yourself and us from 
death!” 

Both of them spoke so at first, but all of a sudden 
the grace of God, as the grace of God will, came into 
being in the soul of Dismas. That act of kindness 
which he had performed years ago in the desert, when 
he had entertained the child of the exiles, at last 
brought its reward—like a flash his attitude toward 
the Crucified changed. And as the other thief con- 
tinued to mock and deride the patiently suffering 
Savior, Dismas wearily lifted his head, his face al- 
ready ashen-gray with the pallor of death, and spoke: 

“Why,” he said, “dost thou neither fear God, seeing 
that thou art under the same condemnation? And 
we indeed justly, for we receive the due reward of 
our deeds; but this Man hath done no evil.” And 
then he turned toward Jesus and made that act of 





THE T SIGN 


perfect faith which in an instant gained salvation for 
him: “Lord,” he said, thereby proclaiming his belief 
in Christ’s Divine mission, for he called Him his 
Lord, “Lord, remember me when Thou shalt come 
into Thy kingdom.” And Jesus, eager as ever to 
receive sinners, made answer, “Amen, I say to thee, 
this day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise!” 

Throughout His whole life our Savior had shown 
the same zeal for the saving of souls sunk to the 
lowest depths of degradation. When the Jews brought 
the woman taken in sin to Him, that He might 
sanction her execution, His wisdom saved her, “Let 
him who is without sin cast the first stone.” And 
they went away, one by one. The true shepherd, he 
says, if one of his sheep be lost, will search every- 
where until it is found, nor will know any rest until 
it is returned to the flock. And He tried with might 
and main to save Judas from the great sin into which 
he fell, but Judas obstinately resisted the influx of 
Divine Grace. 

It’s not a very far cry from damnation to salvation. 
The flames of hell were already licking the body of 
Dismas on his pilloried bed, the jaws of hell were 
hungrily opened wide to receive him into their yawn- 
ing depths, when he made that act of faith which 
gained Heaven for him just in an instant. Let us 
learn the lesson from his story, that good deeds al- 
ways pay. God, the perfection of every virtue, is not 
lacking in gratitude; if anything, He rewards us too 
greatly for the little we do. The smallest good deed 
is worthwhile when tested in the true scales of Divine 
Goodness. 


The Refuge 
By V. D. 


Dear Lord, I’m but a little child, 
But Thou hast made me know 
That far beyond the darkest clouds 

The faithful stars still glow. 


And if the last and dearest friend 
Thou takest from my side, 

Tis but that I should ne’er forget 
Thy Heart is open wide. 


Vacation 


Daddy Sen Fu extends his heartiest wishes for 
a healthy and happy vacation to all his Juniors. He 
hopes that no matter how far they get away from 
their books during vacation, they won’t forget the 
Missionaries in China, 

Last year some of the Juniors donated to the 
Missions part of their earnings during the Summer, 
and their donations were all the more welcome 
because they were our Juniors’ very own money. 
See what you can do for the Missions this year. 
Do something, however little it may be. You will 
get some inspiration from the Letter of an Old 
Man on the second page of this issue. Don’t for- 
get to read it, and remember that the writer is over 
seventy years old! 


Let’s Cross Words Again! 


ACROSS 


Where Moses re- 
ceived the com- 
mandments. 

The greatest evil. 

The edge. 

The Irish language. 

Preposition—favor- 
able. 

Preposition—toward. 

Means of travel. ab. 

The fourth Pope. ab. 

Where Daniel met 
the lions. 

Horse food. 

Girl’s name. 

Reverse of Lou. 

The Mormon State. 

Located. 

Foe of the Guardian 
Angel. 

Your privilege at 
twenty-one. 

Musical note. 

California fishes. 

God of war. 

Paired with Credit. 

Strikes. 

Editor. ab. 

King and patron 
Saint of Norway. 

Consumes. 

Those little China 
banks. , 

An intoxicant. 

Adjective formed 
from sete. 

Dad. 

Be ill. 

Member of Upper 
House. 

Negative. 

Man’s brute friend. 

Send out of the 
country. 


DOWN 


Your last pocketless 
garment. 

Land of the 
Puritans. ab. 

Part of a circle. 

Small island. 

Conditional prepo- 
sition. 

Motion of a tired 
head. 

Pronoun, neuter. 

One who moulds. 

Serpentine fishes. 

Same as 36 across. 

One who rates. 

1054, Roman. 

Squirrel’s delight. 

Subdued. 

Invisible particle. 

Over, poetical 

Sharpen (tools) 

Same as 28 across. 

Eagle’s nest. 

A rich, stylish 
fellow. Bs 

Receptacles for 
storing fodder. 

The Magi’s guide. 

Lament. 

Levies. 

Condition of late 
risers. 

A short immersion. 

Banqueted. 

Quick to learn. 

Afternoon beverage 

Girl’s name (Author 
of “Dreams,” Apr. 
SIGN). 

Sound of mind. 

















A Missionary’s Death - - - Paotsing and Yungshunfu - - - 


From My Note Book - - - Gemma’s League 


A Missionary’s Death 


HE following letter was sent to the Superior 
of St. Michael’s Monastery, Union City, 
by Father Ulric Kreutzen, O. S. F., Pro- 

curator of the Franciscan Missions at Wuchang, 
in the Province of Hupeh, China. 

Just a few lines extending my sympathy to you 
and all the friends of Father Edmund. He had 
been ailing for some time, though beyond one day 
never in bed. Tuesday morning, he complained 
of difficulty in breathing and of pain in his chest. 
Sister Finan advised his taking some medicine 
I happened to have on hand, and then go to bed 
and rest for the day. He did so, but I am sure 
merely to please and not because he felt that 
sick. Sister Finan went back to the Racine 
Building and returned with some pills for blood 
pressure. She stayed a little while and then 
went for her breakfast. After I had my breakfast 
I went up to Father Edmund’s room to see how 
things were. The pain had gone and he was feel- 
ing all right again. We talked for a few minutes 
and then he asked me to leave and come back 
again in five or ten minutes to hear his confession. 

I complied, and in doing so, thought to myself 
that if he feels that way about it perhaps things 
are more serious than they seem. I immediately 
wrote a note to Sister Finan, asking her to take 
my place at his bedside while I went to the hospit- 
al to give Benediction. She came over at once. 
After my return, she left in a few minutes, think- 
ing as I also thought, that all immediate danger 
had passed and there was no real cause for alarm. 
I remained with him until eleven o’clock; then I 
decided to leave the room in order to give him 
a rest. I left a bell in the room telling him to 
ting if he wanted anything. 


At twelve o'clock, tiffin time, I visited him again 
and found him feeling all right. I felt so good 
about it that after lunch I thought it best to leave 
him sleep if he could, and went to my room. 
Between half past one and two o’clock I again 
went in to see how things stood. I opened the 
door very gently and saw him lying on his bed 
apparently sleeping. I called to him to see if 
he really was sleeping. Receiving no answer, I 
walked up beside him and took a good look at 
him and immediately realized all was over. Poor 
Father Edmund was no more. 

I called Sister Finan and the Doctor. 
him Extreme Unction. His body was still very 
warm. I judge it was less than a half hour be- 
tween his death and my entry into his room. I 
wired to Rome, and to Shenchowfu, and to Father 
Kevin at Shanghai. So far no word has come. 
His funeral will take place either Saturday or 
Monday. We shall try to keep the body as long 
as possible to give Father Kevin time to be 
present. 

Sister Finan washed his body. The Franciscan 
Sisters of Mary here in the International Hospital 
prepared the coffin. He will be buried in his 
habit and sandals as he often requested. 

The Apostolic Delegate, Monsignor Costantini, 
offered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for the 
repose of his soul this morning. At His Excel- 
lency’s request, I again called the Doctor to 
make an examination for the purpose of being 
absolutely sure that he was dead. The Doctor 
came and told me to tell the Delegate that there 
was no doubt that Father was surely dead. All 
the missionaries in Wuchang said Mass for him 
this morning. They also extend sympathy in 
this sad hour. The burial will take place in the 
American Franciscan cemetery at Wuchang. 


I gave 
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Paotsing and Yungshunfu 


By FATHER CONSTANTINE LEECH, C. P. 


HEN Father Raphael went to Hankow 

some months ago, it was my privilege to 

take his place as missionary at Paotsing. 
Nothing of much importance occurred during my 
stay. The experience however was very interest- 
ing and many occasions revealed the peculiar 
ways of the Chinese people. 

One thing that impressed me again and again 
was the easy manner in which Chinamen dis- 
pense with many of the comforts of life. Some 
carpenters were doing work in the Mission. A 
few of them had no home in the city and were 
allowed to remain at the Mission. When night 
came they would take two or three of the boards 
that had been cut during the day and use them 
for a bed. They took off their jackets and folded 
them up to serve as a pillow, and then without 
any further preparation went to rest for the night. 

With pure food laws, the inspection of meat 
and eatables, the people in America may feel 
pretty secure about the food they buy. But this 
state of civilization has not yet reached China, 
or at least this part of China. The people here 
do not believe in letting any food go to waste. 
If an animal, a chicken, or a fish is found dead, 
they cook and eat it just as if it had been killed 
for the purpose. One day when standing at the 
gate of the Mission, my attention was attracted 
by a man coming towards me dragging something. 
When near enough, it proved to be a dead pig 
that the man wanted to sell. What was my con- 
sternation to see him enter the very butcher shop 
that supplied the Mission with meat. For the 
next few days my relish for pork was not the 


greatest. I knew the butcher had other meat and 
hoped that we would miss that particular pig. 

Two other instances of a similar kind happened 
during a visit to Shenchowfu. Walking along 
the bank of the river with my Chinese boy, he 
suddenly dashed over the stones towards the 
water and came back with a dead fish in his 
hands. I asked him what he was going to do 
with it. He replied: “Why, eat it!” The fish 
looked very good, but as he had no idea how 
long it had been dead, I was somewhat fearful 
of the results. Still not wishing to deprive him 
of his little pleasure, for they have so few, I 
perhaps imprudently did not insist on him throw- 
ing it away. He was a very sick boy for the next 
two days. 

On another occasion Father Raphael and my- 
self were returning to our Missions from Shen- 
chowfu. We were hurrying the boatmen in order 
to reach a little town within a day’s journey from 
Yungshunfu. We were anxious to say Mass at 
our station in that place before beginning the 
overland trip home. We had made an early start 
and were going along at a fairly good speed. 
Suddenly the men became excited. They stopped 
rowing. The boat swung about and drifted with 
the stream. One of the men quickly stripped 
and plunged into the water and swam down the 
stream. It happened to be a dead fish they had 
seen floating on the water and could not let a 
good meal go by. The swimmer succeeded in 
getting the fish and bringing it back to the boat. 
As we left the boat that morning, we never found 
out whether any of them got sick from it. 

Shortly after my return from Shenchowfu, I 
went on a visit to the stations in our district. 
Work among the Chinese has two sides to it. 
There is the consoling side; when you see 
Christians converted from pagan idolatry and 
kneeling in humble adoration before the True God 
in His Eucharistic Home, when you hear their 
voices sing out God’s praises as they chant aloud 
their prayers, when the little ones kneel with con- 
trite hearts repenting of their sins and beg Jesus 
Crucified to cleanse their souls with His Precious 
Blood, all this and more urges on a missionary to 
do everything possible to bring these millions of 
souls to the Sacred Heart. The other side of 
missionary life is the gloomy discouraging one. 

My plan on this visitation was to remain over 
Sunday at the largest station on the line and have 
the Christians from the other places come there 
for Holy Mass and the Sacraments. As I passed 
through the villages where the Christians dwelt, 
I stopped for a while and urged them to be at 
Mass on the following Sunday. All promised 
faithfully to be there. Those who were out in 
the fields or up in the mountains were to be in- 
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formed as soon as they returned. Hence I was 
looking forward to a large congregation. 

After three or four days travel I arrived at the 
main station. This was not my journey’s end, 
for beyond this place, almost in the heart of the 
bandit district, there is still another small mis- 
sion. At this last town there was a marriage, 
and I determined to go there and return to the 
larger mission for Sunday. It was Friday morn- 
ing when I started out once more. It was a bright 
warm day. All seemed so peaceful as I rode 
by the fields and watched the men and women 
at their toil. I could not help wondering however 
what might happen before I returned over this 
same road. Thank God, I encountered no dangers 
on the way. 

Towards evening I reached my destination. 
Though it is one of the oldest stations in these 
parts, there were only two people who came forth 
to welcome the Sen Fu. Besides finding piles 
of shrubs stored in the little chapel, I discovered 
that some pagans had been using the place to 
make the paper money they burn before the idols. 
You may rest assured it did not take long to clear 
out all such things. It was with difficulty we 
were able to obtain a place to cook supper for 
my Catechist, my boy, and myself. 

The principal reason for my visit-to this place 
was to attend to a marriage. I learned that both 
parties were living still further out in the country. 
The next difficulty was to get word to them to 
come in on the following morning. When the 
Chinese are unwilling to do something, they are 
never at a loss for an excuse. “It was late.” 
“The journey was long.” “They feared the ban- 
dits.” “There was no one to go and tell them.” 
The truth of an excuse matters little to the 
Chinese. After much time spent in talk, I found 
out that the brother of the girl was among the 
people I was addressing. As soon as I learned 
this fact, I insisted on him going to inform the 
bride and groom that they must be present the 
next morning for Holy Mass and the marriage. 
And arrive they did, although Mass was practical- 
ly finished before they got to the little chapel. 

When a missionary visits a station, he does 
all in his power to get the Christians to go to 
confession and communion. But in this place 
that sees a priest only occasionally I hesitated to 
announce confession. The Catechist, while trying 
to persuade a father to have his infant daughter 
baptized, asked him: “Suppose your daughter 
were to die and go to hell? Would you want that 
to happen?” The man replied with a grin: “Pu 
yao chin te.” “What matters it?” “It is of no 
importance.” This incident and others convinced 
me the poor people had forgotten much of their 
catechism, and that their faith was weak. My 


Catechist and myself decided to give an instruc- 
tion on Confession and Communion. Hence that 
night after prayers we had the sermon. We had 
a number present for the prayers and sermon, 
but not one came for confession. Was I sorry? 
In truth, I was not, for it is better not to receive 
the Sacraments at all than to receive them without 
the proper dispositions. I had good reason to 
think these people needed more instructions. 

After performing the marriage the next morn- 
ing, I started back for the Mission where I was 
to spend Sunday, arriving there towards evening 
of the same day. That night and the next night 
I used the phonograph to attract the people to 
doctrine class and the place was crowded. Let 
me add here the phonograph is a very useful thing 
to have on these missions. I have none of my 
own. If you succeed any time in getting one, 
will you kindly send it over here. On this trip 
I was using one Father Agatho got from America. 
The people flock to hear the music and between 
tunes they will listen to a short explanation of 
doctrine. In this way it is possible to get many 
for instructions who would never come otherwise. 
So a phonograph is a real help. Send one over 
to me as soon as you get it. 

At the main station there were some confes- 
sions and communions, but of the villages through 
which. I had passed, none of the Christians kept 
their promise to be present for Sunday Mass. 
One man who had come for the market came to 
the church about eleven o'clock. On my way 
back to Yungshunfu, I stopped at the different 
villages and inquired why they had failed to 
attend Mass. Of course, they offered innumerable 
excuses. 

Why am I telling all this? Well, it is the truth 
and you might just as well know things as they 
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really are. Discouraging things meet the mis- 
sionaries here every day. Sometimes you wish 
some of the grown people would not come to the 
Sacraments. You have reason to doubt their 
sincerity. It only goes to show the great neces- 
sity of frequent fervent prayer. It is really prayer 
that will obtain the faith for these poor people. 
The Chinese themselves have no desire to learn 
what Christianity is and much less do they care 
to be converted to it. We ask for prayers and 
even more fervent prayers not only to obtain 
converts but also that the people will obtain the 
gift of a strong faith. 

On arriving home at Yungshunfu, I learned of 
the preparations for Brother Lambert’s Silver 
Jubilee. He is the first Passionist in China to 
celebrate such an event. On November 14th, 
1924 he was a professed religious in the Congre- 
gation of the Passion for twenty five years. It 
was Fathers Agatho and Raphael, who determined 
to make the event as great as possible. As the 
14th came on a Friday, it was decided to postpone 
the celebration until the following Sunday. As 
Brother Lambert was at the mission of Sin Si Pin, 
where he is building the church and schools, 
Father Agatho sent word to him to come to 
Yungshunfu. Father Raphael came down from 
Paotsing, and on Saturday all was prepared to 
give Brother Lambert a royal welcome. 

Early Saturday morning all the boys and young 
men of the Mission were dressed in their best and 
with flags, drums, bugles, and guns marched forth 
with Father Raphael and myself to meet Brother 
Lambert coming from Sin Si Pin. All the 
Christians, who could do so, followed us. About 
five li outside the city, we waited for the Brother 
to appear. No more fitting place could have been 
chosen for the reception. It was an ancient stone 


bridge at the foot of the mountain. The approach 
was by a flight of eight steps leading to a broad 
platform and here the meeting was to take place. 

At the first sight of Brother Lambert riding 
down the mountain road, the boys formed a double 
file on each side of the bridge. With flags flying 
and waving banners and arms presented, all stood 
at attention to do him honor. After affectionate 
greetings and hearty congratulations, Brother 
Lambert walked between the files of boys and 
Christians and received their generous words of 
welcome and good wishes. Then began the return 
to the Mission. Fire crackers were shot off in 
abundance. As we went through the city, all the 
people paused in their many occupations to gaze 
at the procession and wonder at so much noise 
and such great pomp. To parade through the 
narrow crowded streets was no easy matter. How 
Father Raphael and Brother Lambert got along 
I do not know, but my whole attention was to 
prevent my mule from disrupting the many stores 
and stands that lined the way. All went safely 
until we came to the street to turn off for the 
Mission. At this spot the fire works either came 
too near or for some other reason the mule I was 
riding decided he would not turn up that street. 
After causing a panic among the Chinese and 
knocking over a stand we succeeded in persuading 
the mule to go the right way. 

At the Mission the fire works were continued 
with double force. Through the shooting, powder, 
smoke, and crowds of people, Brother Lambert 
passed like a conquering hero to the house where 
he was welcomed by Father Agatho. On Sunday, 
Brother Lambert assisted at High Mass which 
was offered for him in his honor and at which all 
the Christians and many other friends of the 
Mission were present. After the Mass, crowds 
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of people came into the house to offer their gifts 
and congratulations to the Brother on his great 
jubilee day. Until that time we had kept the 
many letters and packages sent to him, and when 
he saw them all was delighted that the mission- 
aries in China and so many of the Chinese had 
remembered him. As each parcel was opened 
and its contents were brought out those present 
expressed their admiration at the beautiful tokens 
of esteem and friendship Brother Lambert 
received on this memorable day of his life. 

The Silver Jubilee of his religious profession 
was honored by a feast to the Christians and the 
many friends of the Mission. While they talked 
and laughed and ate, Brother Lambert passed 
among them and had a few words of greeting and 
gratitude for each of them. He looked happy 
indeed as he went among the people for whom 
he sacrificed so much and had come so far to 
serve. We join our wishes and our prayers to 
their’s is asking Our Divine Savior to grant him 
many and fruitful years of good work in His 
vineyard and reward of a true apostle. 


From My Note Book 


By FATHER WILLIAM WESTHOVEN, C. P. 


Y sympathies go out to one who attempts a 
short article on China, and especially if it 
is a first attempt to write about persons and 

things Oriental. An American is not long in China 
before he is conscious of being in a new world, 
though an old portion of the world. Such a one 
must go back through the centuries until some 
crossroad is reached. At such a point of history 
he would find China far ahead of the times in 
many things. His eyes would require vigorous 
rubbing to convince himself that things were as 
they seemed. There is no lack of interesting 
facts. 

Quite naturally the customs of China seem very 
strange to me. I often ask myself what is dis- 
tinctively Chinese in such a variety of novel 
things. Is it the weedless rice fields, the 
picturesque temples, the busy crowded streets, 
or is it the sheer contrariness of the customs? 
I believe an experienced man, one thoroughly 
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“ASK FOR A MITE BOX TODAY AND YOU 


SHALL SOON RECEIVE ONE. 





acquainted with the mind and heart of the 
Chinese, would say that the most striking 
characteristic of these yellow people is their out- 
look upon life. As my days in China have been 
so few it would be foolish to attempt a portrayal 
of the people as a true picture of them. I shall 
content myself with setting down a few jottings 
that have found their way into my notebook. 

Let us suppose I wish to tell someone he is 
older (this is always in order as a compliment) 
and more experienced than another person, the 
way of saying it is: “Honorable Sir, you have 
eaten more salt than Mr. So and So has rice!” 
Again, if I know that'a guest is coming, it is 
polite to go out and meet him. When leaving, 
politeness requires me to accompany him to the 
door or to the gate. In special instances, I must 
go part of the way with him. The usual words 
of farewell on the part of the host are: “Walk 
slowly,” to which the guest responds: “Please 
sit down.” 

A man who lacks judgment and has no sense 
of the fitness of things is spoken of as “one who 
does not know how high the heavens are nor how 
deep is the earth.” I fancy most Americans could 
find a much shorter and more expressive epithet 
for such a character. Around here a somersault 
is humorously referred to as “an onion.” There’s 
a teal Oriental touch in this expression, for the 
Chinese maintain that the head of an onion is its 


root or bulb. Hence, onions are planted head 
down. 


In this country the art of boxing is a whole man 
affair. The contestants are allowed and expected 
to use their feet as well as their hands. Just 
imagine prize fighting with the feet! Moreover 
it is customary for the victor in the fight to defray 
the expense of any medical treatment the loser 
might need. Sometimes he also makes good for 
any loss of time the other might suffer waiting 
for wounds to heal. 

Women in China are not supposed to have a 
mind, but even in China it is only a supposition. 
Recently a number of women coolies set upon the 


boss of a big construction company who evidently 
had crossed them. The man’s life was in serious 
danger for they brandished hoes, shovels and 
bamboo poles. He escaped by starting a foot 
race with the enraged women after him like a 
pack of wolves. I wondered where all the fight- 
ing spirit came from; evidently rice has some 
qualities in it little known. 


Temples in China are about as numerous as 
the cities and villages. Each walled city has its 
titular god, a deified man who acts as patron of 
the place. The city god has the same rank in 
the unseen world as the mayor has in this visible 
world. My first months in Shenchowfu had al- 
most convinced me that the general attitude of 
the Chinese towards their gods was one of re- 
spectful neglect, but I was rudely disabused of 
this opinion when the New Year celebrations 
came. A constant stream of people poured into 
the temple of Hell, uncomfortably near our mis- 
sion, not merely for one day but for several days, 
to offer gifts of rice, wine and fowls to the gods. 


China’s paganism is by no means ready for 
burial, nor is it a religion in name only. It 
possesses a tremendous power in the daily life 
of the Chinese people. From those who read 
these few disconnected remarks of them I ask 
for fervent prayers, frequent prayers for the con- 
version of this country with nearly half a billion 
human souls. 


Gemma’s League 


During April the following prayers and good 
works were offered for the Missions and the 
Missionary Priests and Sisters in China: 


Spiritual Treasury 


Masses said 
Masses Heard 
Holy Communions 
Visits to Blessed 
Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of Cross 
Visits to Crucifix 
Beads of Five Wounds 
Rosaries 


Offerings of the 

Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 29,544 
—_ of Seven Dolors 53,421 

jaculatory Prayers 11,366,853 
am of Study 57,927 
Hours of Labor 53,525 
Acts of  -agmgzs 


Chari 
gots of Zeal 
Vortns Good Works 


23 
43,358 


488,897 
27,554 


67,869 
118,191 
785, 206 
618,262 
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AY their souls and 
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faithful departed, through 
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[ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE CAN BE PROCURED THROUGH “THE SIGN.” 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
Paula, Ph. 


$1.50. 


The revival of educational literature now in pro- 
gress has afforded our teachers a genuine opportunity 
to improve themselves and to elevate the standard of 
their noble profession. Many volumes treating of 
various phases of pedagogy have recently come from 
the press—books whose mission it is to benefit the 
teacher either culturally or professionally or spiritu- 
ally. Some of these books present up to date peda- 
gogical theories while others employing a popular 
and informal style endeavor to assist the teacher by 
the narration of experiences calculated to be of practi- 
cal value in the class rooms. 

“Talks with Teachers” is a combination of these 
two methods. It is a contribution to educational 
literature by a faculty member of one of our leading 
Catholic colleges. In twenty-two talks, Sister Paula 
addresses her colleagues with that authority which 
comes from successful experience and prominence in 
her profession. These conferences, as they might well 


By Sister Marie 
D. Benziger Bros., New York. Price: 


be called, are of varying length but all of them are 
well reasoned. 


The first talk offers some suggestions on utilizing 


the experiences of the teacher’s vacation period. In 
other discourses the author treats of “The Teaching 
of History,” The Study of Poetry” and “Character 
Study.” Her views on Woman Suffrage is the topic 
of a very interesting and instructive talk. She be- 
friends College Athletics, states her observations on 
Summer Schools, ably expounds the “Project Plan” 
and the “what” and “why” of Mind Tests.—S. T. 


ONCE UPON A TIME, the Life of Adrian 
Ignatius McCormick, S. J. By David P. McAstocker, 
S. J. The Stratford Co., Boston. Price $2.50 Net. 


Little Ignatia wanted to hear a story where some 
one took in the Little Baby King and the Reverend 
Jesuit had to agree that as Father McCorraick took 
the Babe into his heart-home he must have been a 
Prince “because if he were not a Prince when he 
shielded the King and took Him in, the King would 
have made him one.” 

This is the story of every holy life; what the man 
does for God and what God does for the man. This 
story of one who “Once upon a Time” dedicated his 
life to the service of the King, is a record of remark- 
ably high ideals implanted in boyhood by a good 
Catholic home and by Catholic school influences— 
ideals faithfully followed, till as a young Jesuit priest, 
the King took him to His own bright home “beyond 
the star dust and the stars.” 

And there was nothing piously wrong about a boy 
who would rather enjoy his baseball game than pre- 
pare to thrill an audience in the evening as “Seattle’s 
boy soprano.” We can heartily recommend this “Life” 
to*parents and to all who have the care of children. 

The section devoted to Father McCormick’s student 
days will be very helpful to all who are yet in their 
studies. Father McAstocker’s style is never dull, and 
his originality enhances the interest of an edifying 
life-story.—C. S. 
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BARBARA’S MARRIAGE AND THE BISHOP. 
- By E. W. Neill. Macmillan Co., New York. Price: 
$2.00. 

It is refreshing to read such a story as “Barbara’s 
Marriage and the Bishop.” In striking contrast with 
the childish whinings of a slighted wife, the womanly 
strength of Barbara stands revealed in the pages of 
Mrs. Neill’s novel. “Few husbands come ready made.” 
It is the part of the dutiful wife to proffer a willing 
hand in the formation of her husband’s character. 
Not only did Barbara endure with heroic patience 
the failings and inattentions of her selfish husband 
but she stood loyally at his side, ever on the alert 
to please him or to avert from him some threatening 
danger. Like a guardian from heaven she watched 
over him. In one of the scenes on the southern 
estate we see the young wife studying agriculture 
and even driving a tractor in order to interest her 
restless Jack in farming. The story is illustrative of 
the saying. “Show a good woman the door of sacrifice 
and she will gladly enter.” 

But Barbara did not stand alone in her heroic 
struggle. Her old friends spared neither self nor 
time in attempting to bring back happiness into 
Bobby’s life. Her grand uncJe, the kindly bishop, 
encouraged her and invented many ingenious art- 
ifices to lure Jack back to the path of duty and to 
his first love. Her grand aunt Matilde watched over 
the motherless girl with maternal care, strongly 
opposed the marriage with Jack, but after the mar- 
riage sustained the courage of Bobby, and at death 
provided for the future wellbeing of Barbara with a 
foresight not of this world. The jovial Senator 
Terry, took the worthless Jack into his law office 


that he might make a man of him. These friends 


did everything in their power to dispel the dark clouds 
of sorrow. 

The story is an instructive character study. 
plot is well developed and absorbing.—T. S 


THE SACRAMENTARY. Volume I. 
First and Second. By Ildefonso Schuster. 
Bros., New York. Price: $4.25. 


“A priest should know something of everything 
and everything of something.” This was the aim of 
a saintly and scholarly monk. We wili not be so bold 
as to assert that this should be the motto of all the 
clergy but surely we may expect a priest to be well 
informed with regard to subjects having an intimate 
connection with the acts of his daily life. 

It is a truism that the cardinal action of a priest’s 
day is the offering of the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Furthermore, it is a fact that the Roman Missal 
represents in its entirety the most important work in 
ecclesiastical literature. Hence, here is a subject merit- 
ing a rather extensive knowledge for a priest. 

Yielding to the persuasion of influential persons, 
Father Schuster has published his liturgical and 
historical notes on the Roman Missal. The transla- 
tion of this valuable book, originally written in Italian, 
has been skillfully done by Arthur Levelis-Marke. 

The author has presented his subject in its historical 
and archaeological aspect and by rapid but accurate 


Its 


Parts 
Benziger 
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touches has illustrated it by expressive comparisons. 
Important statements are fortified by theological 
authorities, and attention drawn to the artistic beauty 
of the mystical character of the Mass. 

Part One of this volume treats of general con- 
ceptions of the Sacred Liturgy. Herein, the origin 
and history of our Liturgy is quickly and deftly 
sketched. 
Gregory’s Reform. 

Then follow dissertations on “Poetry and Music 
in the Eucharistic Synaxis,” “Holy Orders,” “Sacred 
Art in the House of God,” “Religious Consecration,” 
“The Nuptial Blessing,” and “The Liturgy on the 
Threshold of Eternity.” This special exposition of 
the subjects treated was necessary for an adequate 
appreciation of the author’s subsequent treatment of 
the Roman Missal. 

In Part Two, the stellar chapter of the book is to 
be found “The Origin and Evolution of the Ordinari- 
um Missae.” The presentation of the available docu- 
mentary material of the Canon is very illuminating. 
On every page Latin quotations from original docu- 
ments enhance and embellish this information. The 
author thus states his conclusions: 

“A Roman tradition, which we find already fully 
established in the fifth century, unquestioned nay 
reverently accepted by the whole papal Patriarchate, 
assigns an apostolic origin to the Canon. In harmony 
with this belief, the Roman historians considered that 
in the Liber Pontificalis they had succeeded in noting 
even the smallest modification introduced by the early 
Pontiffs into the text of this traditional Eucharistia. 
Moreover, the Popes and the writers who treat of 
the Canon regard it as a prayer unaltered and unalter- 
able, the acceptance of which is incumbent upon all 
the churches. The documentary evidence of the vari- 
ous parts of our Canon goes back at least to the fifth 
century and obliges ug to identify it in its main out- 
line with that which the early Christians held to be 
of apostolic tradition. A closer examination of this 
evidence, far from weakening our contention, only 
reinforces it, giving to our Roman Eucharistia the 
glofy of such great age that when today after the 
lapse of so many centuries, we repeat the consecratory 
prayers of the Mass, we can be sure of praying, not 
only with the faith of Damasus, of Innocent and of 
Leo the Great, but in the very same words which 
they uttered at the altar before our day, and which 
thus sanctified that pristine age of doctors, confessors 
and martyrs.” 

The remainder of the book is devoted to comment- 
ories on the Mass from Advent to Septuagesima 
Sunday. 

This volume will be an aid to priests and to those 
of the laity who desire a comprehensive understanding 
of the Missal, and will provide excellent material for 
meditation.—S. T. 


THE SMALL MISSAL. Benziger Bros., New 
York. Price: $1.75. 


The realization that it is the Mass that matters 
has created a demand for Eucharistic literature, pro- 
ductive of almost innumerable books and pamphlets. 
Amongst these, first place must be allotted to the 


Roman missal by sheer force of intrinsic merit. This 
vest pocket abridgement of Missal, Psalter, and 
Prayerbook will appeal strongly to intelligent Ca- 
tholics.—C. C. 


BOY. By Inez Specking. Benziger Bros., New 
York. Price: $1.25. 

In this story the author has drawn a true-to-life 
picture of a typical American Catholic boy. It is a 
story that will be appreciated by everyone. We 
heartily recommend it.—M. T. 
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A_ special chapter is devoted to Saint 


OUR FIRST COMMUNION. By Rev. Wm. R. 
Kelly. Benziger Bros., New York. Price: $0.25. 


The main purpose of this little book is to instil into 
the minds of little ones preparing for first communion 
the knowledge necessary for the proper reception of 
the Holy Eucharist. By an effective combination of 
text and picture, the author has given a key to the 
minds and to the hearts of children crying for the 
Bread of Life. 

The story of creation, of original sin and of the 
coming of the Redeemer, with a short account of the 
life and death of Christ, and a simple explanation of 
Confession and the Eucharist—all is told in simple 
words that will touch the hearts and enlighten the 
minds of children.—M. T. 


THE MARQUETTE FIRST READER. By the 
Sisters of Mercy. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

This book is the second of the series known as the 
Marquette Readers. In this book there are one 
hundred and thirty-one stories, some in verse, others 
in prose, with pictures explanatory of the text. In- 
terspersed with “Little Boy Blue, Rock-a-bye Baby, 
etc,” and giving the book its Catholic tone will be 
found those beautiful Catholic stories for children 
first heard at mother’s knee and passed on from 
generation to generation by a long line of Catholic 
tradition. “The Marquette First Reader” should find 
a place in the primary grades of our parochial schools. 
—M. T. 


SIX ONE-ACT PLAYS. By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 
S. J. Benziger Bros., New York. Price: $1.75. 


These plays are true to life. The playright is war- 
rant for the healthy atmosphere his plays create. Yet 
not in the role of a Catholic writer, but rather of a 
Catholic who writes, has Father Lord produced them. 
Purely profane plays, enriched by an undercurrent 
of practical psychology, they adapt themselves to any 
occasion. Short and sustained “The Mistress Castle- 
maine’s Christmas Dinner” assures success to the 
parish euchre or smoker. The fantasy “Rainbow 
Gold” with the errantry of “Sir Folly” are gems in 
the spring setting of the campus green. “Six One- 
Act Plays” is a splendid addition to the material 
available for amateur dramatics. 

The plays have a literary value. In the author’s 
words, “because play-reading has become almost as 
widely popular as play-going. I could not forego that 
appreciative audience whose favorite theatre is its 
own imagination. Hence the plays have been cast 
into as readable a form as possible.” The result can 
be readily appreciated by those familiar with Father 
Lord’s other writings. To all we recommend these 
six plays or six short stories. Father Lord displays 
equal skill as scribe and scenarist.—C.C. 


SERMONS... By Rev. John A. Whelan, O. S. A. 
Benziger Bros. New York. Price: $2.00. 


Father Whelan’s pen is again active. Utilizing his 
authoritative position as professor of Homiletics at 
Villa Nova College, he has succeeded in issuing a 
third series of sermons. Retaining the popular, 
powerful style of his former works, this present pro- 
duction equally abounds in homiletic wealth. Eternal 
truths, interspersed with timely topics, give the talks 
a color that holds the interest of laic and cleric alike. 
But it is chiefly to preoccupied priests that this work 
will prove a help. Noteworthy is the succinct 
synopsis of each talk, affording the experienced 
preacher an opportunity for individual interpretation, 
serving the novice as an aid to the memory. 
“Sermons” will be a valuable addition to many a 
priest’s book shelves.—C. C. 
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“| Have Built a House for Thy Dwelling.” 6 xings 813) 


UR Missionaries in China 

have been asking for 
Chapels. With the coming of the 
thirteen new missionaries even 
more chapels will be needed. To 
start a new Chapel $500. is 
necessary. To finish and furnish 
it requires $500. more. 


NDOUBTEDLY, some of our 
readers can afford to build 
a Chapel. It can be paid for in 
installments on terms to suit your 
own convenience. Those who 
give $500. are considered the 
builders of the Chapel and have 
the right to name it. 


wat a privilege it is to be 
able to erect a house of God 
where the Holy Mass will be 
offered and the Sacraments 
administered and the Grace of 
our Lord imparted! What more 
fitting memorial in honor of your 
deceased parents, relatives or 
friends! 


HOSE who cannot give the 
price of a Chapel are 
requested to contribute what they 
can afford to our Chapel-Fund. 





Our Chapels 


Holy Trinity 
Sacred Heart 
Our Mother of 


St. Paul of the 


St. Gabriel 
St. Rita 
Little Flower 


A home for Christ’s 
Little Ones will cost 
$10,000.00. Give what 
you can in honor of 
His Blessed Mother. 


Our Lady’s 
Orphanage 





$9,135.00 


HERE are the names of some 

Chapels which we expect 
to build shortly. In sending your 
donation just say that it is for 
this or that Chapel or for the 
Orphanage. 


N making such a donation you 
are honoring God, Our Lord, 
the Blessed Virgin or the Saint 
for whom the Chapel will be 
named. 


FOR the sum of $100. you can 
add to the list of titles. Here 
is a splendid way of proving your 
love and gratitude to your 
Heavenly Patron. 
you are kindly asked to send 
us something for this fund 
as soon as possible so that we 
shall be able to carry out our 
building program. 

Please address your donations to: 
PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
Care of THE SIGN 
UNION CITY, N. J. 














PLEASE GIVE NOW! THE MISSIONARIES’ NEEDS ARE PRESSING. 





GOOD thing to have in.the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They 
are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put into them 
you will probably not miss. 
This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the 
better for the cause for which 
you make the sacrifice. Self- 
sacrifice money has a double 
value: it has a certain buying 
power and it surely carries a 
blessing. Which do you want, 
—the Box or the Bank? You 
can have both, if you wish. 


A 








A MITE BOX WILL 
HOLD ANY KIND 
OF MONEY. WHEN 
Lit. AS: FILLED, 
BREAK IT OPEN 
AND SEND US THE 
CONTENTS IN 
CHECK OR MONEY- 
ORDER OR CASH. 


A DIME BANK 
HOLDS DIMES. 
ABOUT FIFTY OF 
THEM. WHEN THE 
BANK IS_ FILLED, 
WRAP IT SECURE- 
LY AND SEND IT 
TO US BY REGIS- 
TERED MAIL. 


























THE SIGN 
Union City, N. J. 


Reverend Fathers: Dime Bank 


Mite Box 
Please send me a Dime Bank and Mite Box. 


Name: ‘ 
NS i ee cntenandecseniinatemnendbaicatin 











Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 























STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


OF 
‘Kighland Trust Company 
of Nem Sersey 
Cor. Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
AT TRANSFER STATION 
UNION CITY. N. J. 
At Close of Business, December 31, 1924 





RESOURCES 


A 


Banking 
House 
of Merit 





2 Per Cent Interest 
Allowed on Check Accounts 
4 Per Cent Interest 
Paid on Special Accounts 


BUSINESS FIRMS and 
INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 








Stocks and Bonds 
Mortgages 

Loans and Bills Purchased 
Banking House 

Furniture and Fixtures 


All business entrusted to us will 
receive prompt and accurate 
attention 





Cash on Hand and 








| Due from Banks 280,931.72 
| Accrued Interest 36,120.51 


v: $4,859,922.04 
| 


| Capital 100,000.00 
| Surplus and Profits 189,565.78 
| Deposits 4,370,356.26 


| $4,859,922.04 


| Trust Funds are kept separate from the 
assets of the Company 








UR representative has called at 

the Brunswick Laundry, 220 

Tonnele Avenue, Jersey City, 

N. J., and made a thorough inspection 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He 
was astonished to find cleanliness and 
sanitation brought to perfection, he has 
found over 600 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large 


plant and see for themselves the process 
of washing and ironing. The Bruns- 
wick Laundry’s policy has always been 
fair play to all employees and custom- 
ers. We gladly recommend this firm 
to our readers. 


OUR 


FRIENDLINESS 
AND 
HELPFULNESS TO 
OUR PATRONS 
A VALUABLE 
ASSET NOT 
LISTED 


OFFICE HOURS 
Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 


Monday€venings, 6 P. M. to 


IS 8:30 P. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 











The Passionists 


SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND 
PERSONAL 
By_The Very Rev. Felix Ward, C. 


< 


This splendid volume contains the history of 
the Passionist Order with special chapters 
on its growth in the United States. 

It 


thoroughly familiar with the traditions of 


is charmingly written by one who is 
the Order and has had ready access to its 
historical documents. 

This book will interest the general historian 
and the student of Church History. It will 
be a rich addition to the libraries of Relig- 
ious Communities. It.has a personal appeal 
for the friends of the Passionist Fathers. 


Price, $4.00 
Postage, 20 Cents 
Please Address Request for your copy to: 
THE SIGN 


Union City, New Jersey 








The Flaming Heart 


HAT Catholic has not reverenced the Flaming Heart 

of Christ? The Sacred Heart is pictured, enveloped 
in flames of fire, to symbolize the all-consuming fire of 
love which He bore for immortal souls. 


HE most pitiful cry that came from the lips of our 
Savior, as He hanged in agony upon the cross, was 
His cry for souls: “I Thirst.” 


A that cry still echoes down the ages. From His 
bed of pain He still pleads for souls. His Sacred 
Heart is still the flaming Heart burning with love for souls. 


aera we hear that cry? Can we not do something to 
help quench His thirst? His cry is addressed to you. 
Will you hear it? “Today if you shall hear His voice 
harden not your hearts.” 


IRST, then pray daily that God may strengthen 
and encourage our Missionaries, who have made great 
sacrifices for the sake of souls. 


— peregeetiehe give what you can in a financial way to 
help them build necessary churches, schools, hospitals 
and orphanages. For themselves they ask nothing. 


F you cannot send at least a small donation, then send 
for a mite box or a dime bank and save your pennies. 
Please address your letter to: 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
Care of The Sign 


Union City, New Jersey 


What will you do for Christ? 
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